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Housekeepers Should Remember 


The great success of the Royal Baking 
Powder is due to the extreme care exercised 


* by its manufacturers to make it entirely pure, 


uniform in quality, and of the highest leaven- 
ing power. All the scientific knowledge, 
care, and skill attained by twenty-five years’ 
practical experience are contributed toward 
this end, and no preparation can be made 
with a greater accuracy, precision, and exact- 
ness. 

Every article used is absolutely pure. 
Chemists are employed to test the strength 


of each ingredient, so that its exact effect in 





combination with its co-ingredients is defi- 
nitely known. Nothing is trusted to chance, 
and no person is employed in the preparation 
of the materials used, or the manufacture of 
the powder, who is not an expert in his par- 
ticular branch of the business. 

As a consequence, the Royal Baking 
Powder is of the highest grade of excellence, 
always pure, wholesome, and uniform in qual- 
ity. Each box is exactly like every other, 
and will retain its power, and produce the 
same and the highest leavening effect in any 


climate, at any time. 


The Government Chemists, after having analyzed all 
the principal brands in the market, in their reports placed 


the Royal Baking Powder at the head of the list for 


strength, purity, and wholesomeness ; 


and thousands of 


tests all over the country have further demonstrated the 
fact that its qualities are, in every respect, unrivaled. 


AW Unreal trate tr which $ Laue 





Late Chemist U, 8. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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To any Mother sending us her name and 

dress on a postal card we will send two 
sample tins of Nestlé’s Milk Food, sufficient 
for four meals. Nestlé’s Food requires the 
addition of water only in its preparation. 
The best and safest diet for infants all the 
year round. Talk with your age om about 
it. Thos. Leeming & Co., Sole Agents U. 
S., 55 Park Place, New York. 
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NO. 32—Fine Nainsook 
Slip, Yoke of narrow tucks 
and feather stitching bet- 


NO. 19—Cambric Short 
Dress, Mother Hubbard 
Yoke of tucks and two in- 
ween, finished with fine | sertionus, hemstitching bet- 
embroiderea edge, skirt | ween skirt, with deep hem 
— deep hemstitched | and tucks above. 
edge. 


Price of each 98 cents. 


It is our exclusive business to fit out 
children of all ages, with everything from 
Hats to Shoes, and we are prepared to do 
it in the best manner at the least cost. 

If not convenient for you to visit the store, write for 


descriptive circulars and samples—we can serve you by 
mail as we 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE week’s debate of the Senate Finance bill 

was really a week’s debate of the free coinage 
amendment submitted by Senator Stewart. In 
the course of this discussion one of the most sig- 
nificant incidents was Senator Hiscock’s recom- 
mendation that instead of coining more silver 
we should refund our entire national debt in 
two per cent. bonds, which should be made the 
basis of National bank circulation paying a one 
per cent. tax. That is tosay: A bank depositing 
$100,000 of bonds would receive $100,000 of 
notes. The Government would nominally pay two 
per cent. interest on the bonds, but the bank would 
pay back (as now) one per cent. tax on its circu- 
lation. In this way the Nation could easily float 
its debt at one per cent. Another significant 
proposition was that which Senator Stewart made 
in a tentative way, that the free coinage privilege 
should only attach to silver from American mines, 
and that foreign silver should be made to pay a 
mint charge equal to the difference between its 
bullion value in London and its coin value here. 
Such a provision may ultimately form the basis of 
compromise. But it is certain that, if foreign sil- 
ver is to be excluded, it must be by a tax at the 
custom-house, not by a charge at the mint. It 
would be impossible to distinguish at the mint be- 
tween domestic and foreign silver. 


* * 
* 


The ablest argument against free coinage was 
that of Senator Sherman, who laid down the 
principle that the price of any commodity was, in 
the long run, the cost of producing it, and declared 
that the cost of producing a silver dollar did not 
exceed fifty cents. It is true that the price of any 
commodity is in the long run determined by the 
cost of production, including the profits of the 
producer; but money is not merely a commodity, 
it has a distinct value given to it by the fact that 
it is the medium of exchange; and the cost of 
producing 4124 grains of silver, including the prof- 
its of the mine owner, is very considerably over fifty 
cents. Itis, indeed, claimed by experts that the total 
cost of extracting the silver from our mines, if all 
the unprofitable labor is included in the cost, is con- 
siderably more than the total value of the silver 
mined. It is claimed by the silver men that the 
law making the two coins equally legal tender will 
equalize their value, and there is much in the ex- 
perience of the past which tends to confirm this 
opinion. It is certain that if only American silver 
is allowed to be coined, there would be no such 
excess of silver as is imagined by some of the anti- 
silver men, and the depreciation of the currency, 
if any, would not be so great as they apprehend. 
When the final vote came in the Senate, forty- 
two members voted for free coinage and but 
thirty against it. Senators McPherson and Blod- 
gett, of New Jersey, Gray, of Delaware, and 
Wilson, of Maryland, were the only Dem- 
ocrats who voted in the negative. Fourteen 
Republicans voted in the affirmative, all of whom 
except Cameron of Pennsylvania were of the 
far West. After the passage of the free coin- 
age amendment, on motion of Mr. Vest, of Mis- 
souri, the Senate finance bill which was under 
discussion was set aside entirely, and the free 
coinage bill passed by the Senate at its last session 
was substituted instead. The news of this move- 
ment is said to have lowered the price of silver in 
New York, inasmuch as the passage of the bill in 
its old form was thought to invite rejection by the 


House of Representatives, and to insure a veto 


from President Harrison. 


* * 
* 


The passage of the Free Coinage bill was fol- 
lowed immediately by a vote to take up the Lodge 
Election bill. On this the Senate was tied, the 
Vice-President casting the deciding vote in the 
affirmative. The Lodge Election bill is thus given 
pre-eminence in the Senate. The opposition to it 
is occupying the time in debate and in amend- 
ments, and it seems tolerably certain at this writ- 
ing that the bill can only be carried in case the 
rules of the Senate are so amended as to give the 
majority the power to limit debate and compel a 
vote, a power which the majority do not now pos- 
sess. We do not well see how such an amendment 
to the rules can be carried, without a practical dis- 
regard of the present rules, except by the acquies- 
cence of the minority, and that minority, if the 
vote to take up the Lodge bill is any test, is not a 
small one. We have already pointed out the 
serious objection, in our judgment a conclusive 
one, to the passage of such a bill by the present 
Congress, after an election of a House of Rep- 
resentatives which is overwhelmingly opposed to 
it, and which must, therefore, be assumed to rep- 
resent in this respect the will of the people. The 
passage of such a bill, in spite of last fall’s elections, 
would be, in our judgment, a political blunder on 
the part of the Republican party, since no political 
advantage can, in the long run, counterbalance the 
disadvantages involved in putting at defiance the 
publicly expressed will of the people. 


* * 
* 


The attempt of the representatives of Great 
Britain to take the Behring Sea controversy out of 
the hands of our State Department and transfer it 
to the Sapreme Court was a blow at Secretary 
Blaine which seems to have been badly aimed. 
The strike was a bold one, and for a moment the 
public was dazed by it. The history of the test 
case brought before the Court is as follows: In 1887 
the British schooner “Sayward” was seized by a 
United States vessel for seal-fishing in Behring Sea 
fifty-nine miles from land, and condemned to con- 
fiscation by the District Court of Alaska. The 
motion of its owner for an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court was denied on the ground of 
a defect in the Alaska statute which failed to give 
the Supreme Court jurisdiction over appeals from 
the Alaska District Court. Finally, however, the 
Alaska court consented to have this jurisdictional 
question referred to the Supreme Court. Last 
week this case was withdrawn from the Supreme 
Court docket at the request of the attorneys for the 
ship owner, and in place of it an application was 
made for a writ prohibiting the sale of the vessel. 
This application was presented by the Attorney- 
General of Canada acting in the name of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada and the Government of Great 
Britain. It was the participation of these Govern- 
ments in the application which took the case out of 
the ordinary category, and made of it a political 
rather than a judicial question. Inasmuch as the 
British representatives made no pledge whatever 
to accept the decision of our Court, the case was 
obviously one-sided. This view was at once taken 
by the Cabinet, and the Attorney-General will sim- 
ply ask the Supreme Court to dismiss the case, on 
the ground that one of the parties is an independ- 
ent sovereignty against which the Court has no 
means of enforcing its decree. Inasmuch as the 
power to abrogate and change treaties clearly lies 
with the executive and the legislative, it is scarcely 
believed by any one at Washington that the Court 
will consent to consider the “ Sayward ” case in such 


form as to interfere with the negotiations which a 
co-ordinate branch of the Government has been 
conducting. Senator Morgan, one of the Demo- 
cratic members of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, has introduced a joint resolution de- 
claring the action of the British Government to be 
a breach of courtesy without precedent. This being 
the spirit which has been aroused, it is not unlikely 
that Lord Salisbury will be compelled, at a loss 
both of prestige and favor, to resume negotiations 
with the State Department which he over-cleverly, 
but not over-courteously, tried to dismiss. Whether 
or not he has blundered in law, he surely has 


blundered in diplomacy. 
* * 


Senator Ingalls, in a speech before the Senate 
last week, disavowed, or rather gave different in- 
terpretation to, his famous interview respecting the 
Golden Rule and the Ten Commandments. As 
we have frequently referred to this interview, we 
give here in full the Senator’s interpretation of it : 

‘** He then referred to a newspaper interview had with him 
several months ago, in which he had said that the golden 
rule and the decalogue had no place in an American cam- 
paign. Itseemed superfluous to explain that in that utter- 
ance he was not inculcating a doctrine, but describing a 
condition. His statement was a statement of fact, not an 
announcement of faith. But many reverend and eminent 
divines, many disinterested editors, many ingenuous orators, 
perverted this utterance into a personal advocacy of im- 
purity in politics. He did not complain. It was, as the 
world went, legitimate political warfare. But it was an 
illustration of the truth that the golden rule and the deca- 
logue ought to have a place in political campaigns. ‘If thy 
enemy smite thee on one cheek, turn the other,’ was a good 
precept to follow. But he would not observe that until that 
precept was more generally observed than it had been or 
was likely to be. Ifhis political enemy smote him on one 
cheek, instead of turning to him the other he would smite 
him under the butt end of his left ear, if he could. [Laugh- 
ter.| If that be political immorality, he must be included 
among the unregenerated.”’ 

As an explanation this must be pronounced a 
failure. It is impossible to read the original inter- 
view as a report of existing conditions which the 
interviewer condemns. As a recantation it comes 
late, and is subject to that suspicion which always 
attaches to a death-bed repsntance. It will hardly 
suffice to make Senator Ingalls more acceptable to 
the people of Kansas, who in the last election so 
vigorously repudiated his repudiation of the moral 
law. 

* - 
5 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
has submitted a unanimous report in favor of 
a bill providing that the United States shall 
guarantee the bonds of the Nicaragua Canal 
Construction Company to the amount of $100,- 
000,000. The bonds to be issued are to 
be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
construction company as rapidly as the work on 
the canal progresses. They are to be dated January 
1, 1891, and to be payable January 1, 1991. In 
this way the people pledge themselves to pay out 
$300,000,000 interest in addition to the $100,- 
000,000 principal. The amount of money thus 
to be advanced would pay off all the farm mort- 
gages east of the Alleghanies, or construct houses 
of more than the average comfort for every clerk 
in every store in the entire country. Why is it So- 
cialism for the Government to make advances for 
the building of homes or the paying off of mortgages 
for its own citizens, and not Socialism for it to ad- 
vance money to aid a foreign construction company 
to dig an interoceanic canal and give the company 
all the profits—if there are any? 

* * 
* 

The Christian Union has, from the very first, 
contended that the Nicaraguan route was far more 
promising than the Panama route, and it has no 
doubt of the eventual success of the former. It is 








100 


almost equally certain that no such interoceanic 
canal can be built without aid of some sort from 
the Government, and the benefit to all the people 
of the United States might well justify a certain 
measure of aid from the Government, provided the 
canal is under Governmental control and the aid is 
wisely furnished ; but the Senate Committee might 
profitably learn from the experience of other 
nations in its method of furnishing aid. There is 
no reason why the Government should guarantee 
bonds and the interest thereon, running all the risk 
of possible failure, and getting no share of the 
profits in case of success. We tried that once in 
the case of the Pacific railways, and our expe- 
rience does not recommend a repetition of the 
experiment. The method which England pur- 
sued in the construction of the great trunk lines 
of India is far more rational, because far more 
just. These lines were constructed by private 
companies to whom the Government guaran- 
anteed five per cent. interest on the capital ex- 
pended, and from whom it demanded in return a 
certain measure of subordination, the Government 
being represented on the board of control. The earn- 
ings on these roads sufficed to pay the capitalists the 
five per cent. and to give the Government a con- 
siderable profit in addition. If the Government is 
going into partnership with capitalists to build the 
Nicaraguan Canal, it should not be on a basis of all 
profits to the capitalists and all risk of loss to the 
Government. Whether the building of such a canal 
under Government supervision and control would 
be inconsistent with the Clayton-Bulwer treaty or 
would call for any previous negotiations with Great 
Britain on account of that treaty is a question 


which we do not here consider. 


* * 
* 


The general elections to the new Spanish Cortes 
are now set for February 1, and the list of parties 
entering into the struggle for representatives is 
as follows: The Conservative, the Liberal, the 
Carlist, the Opportunist Republican, the Progress- 
ive Republican, the Coalition Republican, the 
Federal Republican, and the Centralist Republican. 
Union tickets will be put up in some places by the 
members of some of the Republican factions, but 
the long-talked-of coalition between the Liberals 
and all branches of the Opposition has come to 
nothing. Sagasta has so strongly committed him- 
self to the monarchy that he cannot enter into an 
agreement with the Republicans even for tempo- 
rary purposes. His rejection of the advances 
made by Castelar looking to a coalition of this 
sort has led, so it is reported, to a serious rupture 
of the good relations heretofore existing between 
the two. The Conservatives are certain to secure 
more seats than any other party, and it is highly 
probable that they will win a good majority over all 
the others combined. The recent decrees in the 
direction of the most pronounced protective policy 
appear to have strengthened the Administration. 
The natural strength of the Conservative party is 
in the rural regions, and the farmers are pleased 
with the legislation in the interests of domestic 
agriculture. So also the great manufacturing re- 
gion of Catalonia strongly indorses the new tariff 
policy, old Liberal leaders from that province, like 
Gamazo, openly declaring their satisfaction, and 
not obscurely hinting their willingness to support 
Canovas. The probabilities thus point to the 
latter’s restoration to power on his programme of 
protection and labor legislation after the German 
model. 

* s » 

On the very eve of this important election the 
Conservative ministry have taken a decisive step 
announced to the world through two official decrees 
recently published at Madrid. One of these de- 
crees advances very materially the import duties on 
live stock, dead meat, rice, and cereals. The other 
announces the speedy termination of the existing 
commercial treaties and the adoption of a protec- 
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tionist tariff on the 1st of January next. The in- 
crease of tariff duties was not unexpected, but it 
was not anticipated at this time. It was believed 
that no decisive step would be taken until after the 
general election next month. The Conservative 
Ministry, however, have evidently accepted the re- 
sult of the election for the provincial assemblies, 
reported in these columns several weeks ago, as 
furnishing decisive evidence that the country is 
strongly conservative and that a protectionist policy 
will find popular support. Spain, as we have more 
than once intimated, is bound to make a new trial 
of the protective policy. The Conservative party 
is already committed to this policy, and it was the 
growth of protectionist sentiment among the Lib- 
erals which made united party action impossible 
and resulted in the overthrow of Sagasta and the 
Liberal Ministry. 
* . * 


The hope which we expressed some time since 
that the Russian conscience might be awakened by 
the widespread protest against the treatment of 
the Jews, or that fuller information with regard to 
the condition of the Jews might induce the Czar to 
interfere, bids fair to be realized. It is reported 
from London that the Czar has suspended the 
application of the anti-Semitic laws for the term of 
three years. It is surmised that this action is due 
to the fact that the Jewish bankers, upon whom 
the Russian Government depends to a considerable 
extent, have resented the Russian attitude toward 
its Jewish subjects, and the Government has found 
it inexpedient to quarrel with its creditors. It is 
highly creditable to the great Jewish bankers on 
the Continent that they have not disregarded the 
wrongs of their compatriots in their business deal- 
ings, but have taken advantage of the necessities 
of Russia to secure this concession. Such a fact 
goes far to disprove the constantly repeated charge 
of avarice against the Jews as arace. There is, 
however, another reason which has no doubt had 
weight with the Government, and that is the favor- 
able report made by the Imperial Commission to 
which had been committed, some time since, the duty 
of making a careful study of the condition of the 
Russian Hebrews. The contents of that report 
have not yet been made public, but it is semi- 
officially known that its findings are unexpectedly 
favorable to the Jews. The Commission declare, 
as the result of their investigation, that the Hebrews 
in Russia furnish their contingent to the army and 
make their living by manual, agricultural, and 
commercial pursuits, and not, as the peasants have 
been taught to believe and as the newspapers con- 
stantly report, through the practice of usury. The 
findings of the Commission, if brought to the 
knowledge ef the Russian people, may mitigate the 
ferocity of their anti-Semitic prejudices. 


* * 
x 


A week ago the railway strike in Scotland 
showed signs of collapsing. About two thousand 
men returned to work, and a riot which took place 
at Perth seemed to indicate that those who re- 
mained out were in despair. Yet discipline has 
now been restored, and the men claim that they are 
again as strong as on the first day of the strike. 
This new tarn in affairs is due to the action 
of the British trades-unions, which have made 
the cause of the Scotch railway hands their own, 
and are contributing generously to its support. 
At the close of last week the unspent funds 
in the hands of the strike committee amounted to 
seventy thousand dollars, and on Sunday organized 
trade demonstrations were held in nearly every 
large town in England, at which it was hoped to 
raise thirty or forty thousand more. The reason 
for this energetic action on the part of the English 
unions is the refasal of the railway companies to 
treat with their employees through their organiza- 
tions. The cardinal principle of trades-unionism 
is therefore at stake. With this principle the gen” 
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eral public has comparatively little eoncern. Its 
sympathy is strongly on the side of the men, be 

cause it believes that their demand for shorter 
hours is thoroughly just. The present hours, it is 
generally conceded, are so long as to injure the 
character of the railway service as well as that of the 
railway employees. The minimum day’s work is now 
twelve hours ; instead of this the men demand a max 

imum day of ten hours, with eight hours for certain 
classes whose occupation is exceptionally exacting. 
Upon this matter the London “Spectator” ex- 
presses the prevailing public sentiment when it 
says: “ Where signalmen and engine drivers are 
concerned, it is a matter of immediate interest to 
ourselves that they should work short hours rather 
than long. A signalman or an engine driver is of 
all others the one who should have all his wits 
about him ; yet it is the signalman and the engine 
driver whom, if all tales be true, a railway com- 
pany is most often inclined to keep at work until 
his wits go wandering and his senses get dazed.” 


* * 
e 


Cardinal Manning has published in the “ Pater- 
noster Review” his opinions respecting General 
Booth’s enterprise doscribed in “ Darkest England.” 
That enterprise he declares “worthy of sympathy 
and support ” as a philanthropic enterprise distinct 
from the religious or spiritual action of the Salva- 
tion Army, directed to the recovery of the worth- 
less, the vicious, and the criminal for whom no legal 
provision now exists and no voluntary efforts are 
adequate. He passes in review the Poor Law, the 
Charity Organization Society, and the private and 
parochial charities, shows their incompetence to 
deal with the present problem, and gives hearty 
commendation to the endeavor of General Booth 
to utilize his vast organization of devoted men and 
women in a work of relief and recovery. The 
question raised by Professor Huxley as to the wis- 
dom of intrusting so much power into the hands of 
an autocratic organization he does not, however, 
discuss. But one may well imagine that, from his 
point of view, this is not a serious objection. 


* * 
* 


Professor Koch has made public the secret of the 
preparation of his lymph. As was generally be- 
lieved to be the case, it consists of an extract 
derived from the tubercle bacilli—so that, as has 
been jocosely said by some one, Dr. Koch “ sets a 
bacillus to catch a bacillus ;” the preparation as 
now used consists of a glycerine extract derived 
from the pure cultivation of tubercle bacilli. Exact 
directions as to its preparation are not given. This 
disclosure is quite in the line of the successive dis- 
coveries of inoculation, vaccination, and the like, 
and it is on this general line that the advocates of 
the germ theory of malignant types of disease are 
working. It is a line of almost illimitable medi- 
cal possibilities, and capable of very probably the 
most beneficent results. As yet the science is 
almost in its infancy. Of the particular remedy 
introduced by Professor Koch, it must be remem- 
bered that it is still in an experimental stage. The 
discoverer now moderately sets forth the result of 
hundreds of cases reported to him as under treat 
ment to be: That the remedy, beyond doubt, has 
a specific effect on tubercular tissues; that it is, 
therefore, of great use in diagnosis; that cases of 
lupus, tuberculosis, and incipient phthisis treated 
have generally shown a marked improvement ; that 
in cases too far advanced the remedy may be not 
only useless, but even dangerous. The accounts 
published in Germany, Austria, and this country of 
cases under treatment seem generally to sustain Dr. 
Koch’s conclusions. On the other hand, Professor 
Virchow, a man of as great professional eminence 
as Dr. Koch, bases a generally unfavorable opin- 
ion of the lymph on many post-mortems on cases 
treated by the Koch method ; the French school of 
medical savants also seem more than distrustful. 
Under these circumstances, the general public will 
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have to await the patient and extended scientific 
experiments of specialists before reaching a posi- 
tive conclusion as to the extent of the value of the 


new remedy. 


* * 
* 


Few Americans have won a wider reputation 
during their own lifetime or secured a more last- 
ing fame than Mr. George Bancroft, who died in 
Washington on Saturday of last week, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety years. Born at Worcester, 
Mass., the first year in the present century, gradu- 
ated from Harvard College at sixteen years of 
age, a student in Germany under such teachers as 
Heeren, Eichhorn, and Blumenbach, Mr. Ban- 
croft thought himself preparing for the ministry, 
modern languages and the Oriental tongues filling 
a large place in his education. Perhaps even a 
larger place was filled by the very stimulating and 
remarkable acquaintances which he made during 
his student days, including such men az Hegel, 
Schleiermacher, Wolfe, Cousin, Humboldt, Niebuhr, 
and Bunsen. The enumeration of the names is 
almost an education, and the influence of such 
acquaintance as this was undoubtedly very great 
in the enlargement and enrichment of the young 
American student. Neither the ministry nor 
school-teaching, which he subsequently tried, 
without success, furnished the sphere in which 
Mr. Bancroft was to do his work. That sphere 
was historical, and, fortunately, Mr. Bancroft 
was early drawn to the task to which he de- 
voted himself for fifty years of unbroken labor. 
At twenty-five he had decided to write a history 
of the United States. The first volume was pub- 
lished in 1834. In 1874 the tenth and last volume 
was ready for the press, and in 1876 a revised 
edition of the complete work was issued. In the 
meantime Mr. Bancroft had had more or less to 
do with politics and literature. He had served as 
a member of the Cabinet in the position of Secre- 
tary of the Navy, he had been American Minister 
at London and Berlin, but his chief work was the 
preparation of his History. His intellectual and 
physical vigor are sufficiently suggested by the 
fact that in 1882 he sent to the press an additional 
two volumes, treating of the formation of the Con- 
stitution. Mr. Bancroft’s History found its place 
almost with the publication of the first volume. It 
differs in style and method from the work of the 
scientific school of today; but the immense re- 
search involved in it, the thorough mastery of the 
materials displayed, and the broad, philosophical 
spirit which characterizes it give it rank among the 
best works of its kind. The style is at times too 
elaborate. The great strength of the work lies in 
its philosophical discussion of the formative influ- 
ences and forces at work in our early history. No 
figure has been more familiar for years past at the 
National Capital than the venerable but hale and 
vigorous octogenarian sitting his horse with the 
ease of a man of forty. 


* * 
* 


A reader of The Christian Union has called our 
attention to an address by the Rev. Howard Mac- 
Queary, Canton, O., given the Sunday following his 
ecclesiastical trial at Cleveland. In this address 
he explains the statement to which we have hereto- 
fore adverted, made by himself, that he considered 
his work in his parish a failure, and was not sure 
that he had helped any one to a higher and a holier 
life. This failure, Mr. MacQueary tells his people, 
has been due, not to his heresies, but 
“to precisely the same causes that thwarted the efforts of 
every minister that has ever been here. It is due to a want 
of unity among the people, a want of love for Christ and 
his Church, a want of loyalty to the minister as well as my 
own shortcoming. Again and again I have urged the neces- 
sity of sinking personal preferences and overlooking minor 
faults for the sake of the church, but to no purpose. If J 
were the only minister who had ever failed here, then indeed 
I should feel sick at heart, but you bave had * orthodox’ 
preachers and energetic pastors who have failed here and 
gone elsewhere and done well. Neither so-called ‘ orthodox’ 
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preaching nor ‘heretical’ preaching can effect much, even 
though it be the preaching of an angel from heaven, when 
those who hear will not believe and act; when they listen 
mainly to criticise and sneer. Two and a half years ago, be- 
fore I had thought of writing a book, I told a friend of mine 
n the vestry that I could not build up this congregation 
owing to the causes just mentioned.” 


Ina similar manner he explains the statement that 
he was not sure that he had helped any one to a 
higher and holier life : 


‘*I know too much about the mixed motives that in- 
fluence people in joining the church to assume that all 
who are confirmed under my ministry are made earnest 
Christians through my personal influence. Some people 
join the church because their parents belong to it; some be- 
cause it isthe fashionable and proper thing to do; some 
because a friend asks them to do so, and from sundry 
other more or less questionable motives, and it would be 
sheer Pharisaic conceit in a clergyman to assume that he had 
made them earnest Christians. Besides, people don’t gen- 
erally tell the minister how much he has helped them in the 
spiritual life. They prefer to tell others how little he has 
helped them; how ‘poky’ or ‘sensational’ or ‘lecture- 
like’ his sermons ; how he preaches one thing and prac tices 
another, and so on. The poor man is often at his wits’ end 
to know what to preach. His people are so hypercritical 


- that he frequently feels that it is useless to preach anything 


with a view to doing themgood. And so, whatever may be 
the cause of my failure here, it is not found inany supposed 
‘heretical’ preaching, for ‘o1thodox’ pastors have failed 
as utterly as I have.”’ 


We venture to assert that sermons aimed, not 
to build up one scheme of philosophy or to tear 
down another scheme, but to build up men 
after the pattern of Christ Jesus, and by the 
power of his Spirit, will be welcomed warmly, ap- 
preciated highly, and responded to gratefully. 

» 


* 


The New York Presbytery last week discussed 
the question of the revival of the ancient order of 
deaconesses, the chief objection to the revival being 
that ‘if the office of deaconess be established, 
there is no logical escape from the ordination of 
women to the ruling eldership and the Gospel min- 
istry.” Women have long served as deaconesses 
in some Congregational churches and in some 
Episcopal churches, but the ordination of women 
to the Gospel ministry is certainly very rare in 
Congregationalism, and, we believe, absolutely un- 
known in the Episcopal Church. It will be time 
enough for the Presbyterian Church to cross that 
bridge when they come to it. Experience in mod- 
ern church life has demonstrated that there are 
many offices pertaining to the diaconate which can 
be better fulfilled in our time by women than by 
men, and the Church which refuses to avail 
itself of the ministering service of women in 
administration of the church charities ham- 
pers itself by its own prejudices. For our- 
selves, we should have supposed the ordination of 
a woman to the Gospel ministry followed more 
closely upon her appointment to the charge of a 
great Bible class than upon her induction into an 
office whose chief function it is to visit and minis- 
ter to the sick and the poor. The question is still 
pending in the New York Presbytery, the discus- 
sion having gone over to the February meeting. 

oe 

The Indians gathered about the Pine Ridge 
Agency have been quiet throughout the week, and 
it is not likely that further hostilities will occur. 
The order to surrender their rifles to the chiefs, who 
are to turn them over to General Miles, is being 
obeyed, but only in a half-sullen, half-farcical way ; 
the number of weapons given up is ludicrously 
small in comparison to the number known to be in 
the Indians’ hands, and the greater part given up 
are wretched, old-fashioned guns, which would be of 
more danger to their wielders than to an enemy. 
The goldiers are gradually being removed from the 
vicinity, and the authorities seem to have the situ- 
ation under perfect control. The horrors of the 
Wounded Knee massacre increase as the story is 
better known. It is said that the killing of women 
and children was unavoidable, but one may hope 
that it will be a long time before United States 
troops again have to report that they have killed of 
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the enemy “ eighty-four men, sixty-three women and 
children.” Reports from several sources confirm 
the belief that the distribution of stores and cloth- 
ing to the Indians was ill-managed as possible, and 
that their treatment in this respect had much to do 
with their revolt. Resolutions are, we believe, 
pending in Congress providing for an investigation 
of the whole subject, and public sentiment will in- 
dorse the demand. We may take occasion here to 
correct an accidental misstatement in a recent par- 
agraph in which we incorrectly attributed the re- 
moval of Dr. McGillicuddy to President Harrison 
instead of to Mr. Cleveland. 


* * 
* 


We have great confidence in the judicial fair- 
ness, the public fidelity, and the practical wisdom 
of the Inter-State Railroad Commission, and the 
fact that it recommends an amendment to the law 
such as will permit a renewal of the pooling ar- 
rangement prohibited by the law as it now stands 
gives to the proposal great weight. Experience 
has certainly demonstrated that the people cannot 
depend upon competition between railroads to se- 
cure just and equal rights, either for freight or 
passengers, and it indicates, if it does not demon- 
strate, that combination is better for the public as 
well as for the stockholders than free competition, 
with its resultant railroad wars; but it is certain 
that, if such combination is to be allowed, it should 
not be invested with autocratic power. The pool- 
ing arrangement may be admissible and even de- 
sirable; but if it is to be legalized, then the Inter- 
State Railroad Commission should be invested with 
the authority, if not to fix rates for freight and 
passengers, at least to hear complaints where ex- 
cessive rates are charged, and to give decision 
in such cases which should be binding on the 
company, unless appeal was taken therefrom to 
the courts or to some independent tribunal. 


x Sal 
* 


GENERAL News.—It is reported from the Argen- 
tine Confederation that a rebellion has broken out 
in the province of Entre Rios; the proposition of 
the Government to tax deposits in private banks at 
the rate of two per cent. is arousing much opposi- 
tion. A majority report from the faculty of 
Harvard University to the overseers favors the 
reduction of the length of the college course. The 
report says that, in voting for reduction, the facul- 
ty did not propose to compel anybody to seek the 
degree in less time than four years, but only to offer a 
thoroughly advantageous option to any one who had 
a strong motive for reducing the traditional period. 
Governor Hill has been nominated by caucus ac- 
clamation the Democratic candidate for United States 
Senator from New York to succeed Senator Evarts. 
Severe earthquakes occurred in Algeria on 
January 15 ; two towns were partly destroyed and 
forty or fifty persons killed. Lé> Delibes, the 
French composer, is dead at the age of fifty-five. 
It is understood that the prohibition of Amer- 
ican pork will be removed by France. Extreme 
destitution exists in the western part of Ireland; 
in Siberia and Eastern Russia many thousands are 
dying of the black death. 


























THE FREE COINAGE BILL. 


OUBTLESS the men who are interested in 

silver mines have promoted the free coin- 
age of silver for personal and pecuniary interests, 
but it is impossible to attribute the demand for 
free coinage to the influence of the silver ring. 
Possibly some debtors have hoped that it would 
enable them to pay their debts with “cheap 
money.” But whatever its effect may be, we 
do not believe that its object is dishonest. 
The American people are at heart honest, and 
there is no large debtor class that desires to 
repudiate either personal or public obligations, 
or to seale them down by paying them off with 
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a depreciated currency. Doubtless the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance movement in the West and South has 
given great impulse to the movement, and the 
large vote by which this measure has been carried 
may be politically attributed to the demand of 
the Southern and Western agriculturists. But the 
candid reader must look for some other and better 
reason than either of these, as that which has led 
presumably intelligent and patriotic men to vote 
for a measure which, to the organs of the moneyed 
centers of the East, threatens so much danger, if 
not disaster, to the commonwealth. 

We believe that such reason really exists. 

During the last decade the population of this 
country has increased 25 per cent., the wealth 50 per 
cent., and the currency 70 per cent. In other words, 
currency has increased more than twice as fast. as the 
population. But it has not increased fast enough. 
Our business has increased more rapidly than 
either wealth or population, and business depends 
on circulating medium. At the time when crops 
are to be moved, currency is always insufficient for 
the needs of the country. The demand for more 
currency is reasonable, and experience has demon- 
strated that the endeavor to supply this demand by 
means of a private credit system involves an in- 
fiated credit system which breaks down whenever 
any incident occurs which produces public distrust. 
Nor is it this country only which finds gold an in- 
sufficient basis for circulating medium; it is in- 
sufficient the world over. A large proportion of 
the commercial transactions even of Great Brit- 
ain—substantially all those which are carried on 
in India and China—are carried on through the 
medium of silver. Great Britain is not truly mono- 
metallic, since only her insular currency is gold, 
while her Indian currency is silver. The attempt 
to establish bimetallism as the basis of our circulat- 
ing medium is supported by the judgment of some 
of the ablest financiers in the world, and is, we be- 
lieve, amply justified by the world’s experience. 

Is the Senate bill a wise and honorable method 
to secure this end? 

It might be if the American people had no mone- 
tary relations with other peoples. It would be if 
the other governments of Christendom would unite 
with it in the same method. If the great commer- 
cial nations were to agree to the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver, in the fixed ratio of 412 1-2 grains 
of silver to 25 8-10 of gold for the dollar, the coin 
to be legal tender for debts, public and private, in 
each nation, this simple agreement would make and 
keep the two coins of equal value. The difficulty 
with the action of the United States Senate is that 
it ignores the existence of other peoples with whom 
we have commercial relations; and no legislation 
is wise or safe which ignores great and vital facts. 

If the Senate bill for free and unlimited coinage 
of silver should pass the House and receive the 
President’s approval, or be passed over his veto, 
the effect would be to offer to all the nations of 
the earth a premium for their silver. Immediately 
silver from other countries would come pouring into 
the United States, and the gold of the United 
States would either be hoarded here or pass be- 
yond our boundaries to other countries. Instead of 
establishing bimetallism within our boundaries, we 
should have established silver monometallism. The 
immediate result would be the reduction of cur- 
rency, since gold and gold certificates would be 
either hoarded here or sent abroad, and a temporary 
constriction in all business circles, very probably 
followed by inflation, certainly by higher prices, 
and inevitably accompanied by uncertainty and 
disturbed confidence, if not by universal panic and 
disaster. What is worse, it might, many think it 
would, produce, at least for a time, a depreciated 
currency. A depreciated currency is a national 
dishonesty ; for it makes possible the payment of 
less than one hundred cents on a dollar by debtors 
able to pay their debts in full. This is not what 
the Farmers’ Alliances of the West and South 
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want; it is not what the people of the United 
States want; the statesmen of the Senate and the 
House should be wise enough to see what that 
want really is, and provide for it. That want is 
not silver monometallism ; it is bimetallism as a 
basis for a larger currency. It certainly is not a 
depreciated currency; itis honest money, but more 
of it. 

One simple amendment to the Senate finance 
bill might, and probably would, prevent some of 
the disasters reasonably to be apprehended from 
the bill if it should become a law in its present 
form. This amendment would be one prohibiting 
the importation of silver from other countries, or 
levying such a tariff upon silver as would make 
the importation of it impossible for purposes of 
silver coinage. We are disinclined to commercial 
restrictions. Even a protective tariff can be de- 
fended, in our judgment, only as a temporary neces- 
sity. But if the other countries of the world will 
not adopt bimetallism and we wish to do so, we 
have a right to protect ourselves from the inflow 
of their silver, an inflow which would prevent us 
from establishing bimetallism, and would, instead, 
put our currency on a monometallic silver basis. 
Tf such an amendment were added to the bill, it is 
not improbable that the effect of the bill would be 
to raise the value of silver in this country to nearly 
or quite the gold standard and give us as nearly a 
perfect bimetallic currency as can be secured with- 
out international co-operation. It might also lead 
the way to a bimetallic currency. But the present 
legislation, unamended, will have the effect to pre- 
vent, not to promote, this desirable consummation. 

We urge this amendment upon the considera- 
tion of the House of Representatives ; we urge it in 
the interest of honest money, increased currency, a 
truly bimetallic basis. 








A NEW UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATION. 


WE gave a brief account lately of the new 
University of Chicago. The plan upon which 
it is to be organized is in some respects so novel that 
it merits a good deal of attention as a very impor- 
tant educational experiment.- A careful study of 
the whole scheme discloses three general character- 
istics—breadth of operation, simplicity of organiza- 
tion, concentration of intellectual effort on the part 
of student and instructor. 

That it isa broad scheme appears in the funda- 
mental division of the University into three parts, 
one of which, university extension, has already been 
alluded to. The work of the institution is to be 
made available by means of lectures, evening 
courses, correspondence and special courses, to the 
great body of working people whose occupations 
shut them off from the advantages of education. A 
second division of the work is that of university 
publication. In this sphere of its operation the 
institution will publish its scientific journals in the 
various departments and afford the instructors 
opportunity to edit and publish books of a high 
character, such as the ordinary publisher seldom 
dares accept. In addition to these two divisions, 
the third and most vital is the university proper, 
which is to include not only its colleges of liberal 
arts, science, literature, and practical arts, its schools 
for professional and non-professional graduate work, 
but is also to embrace a circle of academies and 
affiliated colleges in the West, which are to be 
tributary to the central institution at Chicago and 
determined by it in the character of their scholar- 
ship. This central institution alone is to grant 
degrees, none of which are to be honorary, but all 
for work done. 

Perhaps the most striking features of this plan 
are those connected with the arrangement of in- 
struction. The present systems of college studies 
offer to the student a variety of subjects for study 
in which class-room work is done at longer or 
shorter intervals throughout the year. Inthe Chi- 
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cago scheme the college year is a year of forty- 
eight weeks, divided into four quarters, each of 
these consisting of two terms of six weeks. In 
each of these six-weeks terms the student is per- 
mitted to take up but two studies, one a “major,” 
calling for ten to twelve hours a week of class-room 
work, and the other a “minor,” calling for from 
four to six hours. The student is made practically 
to concentrate his activities upon one greater sub- 
ject and one lesser subject for these weeks. It is 
claimed that one-third more work can be accom- 
plished in this way by the same expenditure of in- 
tellectual effort. By keeping the work of the insti- 
tution going on throughout the year an opportunity 
is given to eager students, whose time is limited, to 
complete their course in three years without in any 
particular lowering the standard of work done 
either in quantity or quality. Permission is given 
to any who desire it to take any one of the quar- 
ters of the year as a vacation, and thus to complete 
the same course in four years, as is the case in the 
majority of American colleges. This feature of the 
plan, it is hoped, will solve the problem with which 
Harvard and Columbia have been struggling—the 
question of a three years’ college course. 

The test of any such plan comes in actual trial, 
But it is urged by the trustees of the new Univer- 
sity that their scheme is as simple in working as 
it is novel in conception. The general executive 
work of the University in its broadest extent is 
placed in the hands of eight University officers, 
some of whom are unique in name and functions. 
A “University Examiner” is given charge of 
all University examinations, whether of entrance 
or of regular college work. A “ University Reg- 
istrar,” a “ University Recorder,” and a “ Uni- 
versity Publisher” have each large functions 
which ordinarily ate divided among a dozen 
officials. A “University Extension Secretary ”’ is 
an officer made necessary by the emphasis placed 
by this institution upon this feature of its work. 
Large use is made of the “ Dean,” each college 
and school having such an officer as its head, under 
whom are the “heads of departments ” and other 
instructors. Rigid organization and definite loca- 
tion of responsibility will, it is expected, make the 
government and development of so complex an in- 
stitution simple and harmonious. 

Such are some of the peculiar features of this 
new plan of university organization. Many other 
points which it contains are worth mentioning, but 
space forbids anything more than such a general 
view as has been given of the main features of the 
system. It is carefully wrought out; tt combines 
skillfully various elements of what have heretofore 
been regarded as opposing systems of education, 
and it marks a distinct departure. There is good 
reason to believe that the Chicago University, or- 
ganized along these progressive lines, would not 
only attain large prosperity, but exercise a pow- 
erful influence in the elevation of academic and 
university education inthe West. It isto be hoped 
that the friends of the new institution perceive that 
not only men but ample means are needed to make 
this plan a success, and that they will be ready 
largely to increase the funds available for its use. 








THE PRESIDENT’S OPPORTUNITY. 


HE President has now the opportunity of ren- 
dering a service to civil reform and to the just 

and business-like management of Indian affairs such 
as is not likely to occur again. The country is 
persuaded, without reference to the question of the 
responsibility of parties, that the frequent change 
of officials in the Indian Bureau is positively ca- 
lamitous in its effects. There isno department in 
which honesty, efficiency, and certainty of tenure 
are so important, because there is none other in 
which the opportunities of jobbing and of personal 
gain at public cost are so numerous and so diffi- 
cult of detection. The present Indian outbreak is 
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the latest and must be the final confirmation of the 
judgment of condemnation upon the old system. 
It is bad and only bad in principle and theory. If 
it has proved good in practice at points, this has 
been due largely to good luck in the matter of 
appointments. There is no reason why the Presi- 
dent should not at once extend the civil service 
rules so as to include all those positions in the 
Indian service to which they are applicable, and the 
spirit of the reform so as to cover the management 
of the entire service. No party advantage of any 
sort can be gained by the retention of the present 
system. No interest worthy of consideration sup- 
ports that system. Every public interest and every 
interest of the Indian urges the immediate exten- 
sion of the civil service system to cover Indian 
officials. Why should not the President secure 
from the present Indian strife at least this one 
benefit ? 








THE SPECTATOR. 


The wayfaring man of New York, whether wise or 
foolish, must have occasionally stopped at one of the 
old-book stores that are too numerous to be easily 
avoided by the confirmed pedestrian, to thumb over the 
bookman’s stock spread invitingly out in front of his 
shop. The old-book seller is apparently as anxious to 
have his books handled as the new-book seller is to 
avoid such profanation; and therefore he always 
spreads a liberal selection of his wares on tables or 
shelves in front of his place, apparently using these as 
bait to lure the curious passer-by to the interior of the 
trap. It seems, indeed, as if this were the only pur- 
pose of the sidewalk stock, for one rarely sees any one 
buy these books. They are the cheapest books that 
the dealer has to sell, and are labeled with the seduc- 
tive placard, “ This lot 5c.,” and so on up to twenty- 
five cents or more. But the ordinary book hunter who 
looks over these cheap books usually finds them to 
consist of antiquated books of devotion, child’s 
primers, “Guides to Washington” of forty years ago, 
Sunday-school stories of a variety that is happily now 
extinct, and dog-eared elementary arithmetics contain- 
ing the old, tantalizing “sums” about “John has 5 
apples and William has 3,” ete., ete. On the high- 
priced fifteen and twenty-five cent shelves one may find 
spiritless novels and dryasdust theological works side 
by side with Latin grammars and English dictionaries 
whose fine print makes them dear at any price. But 
to find a book that you want, or that, on calm consider- 
ation, you realize to be really worth to you the sum 
asked, insignificant though it be, is a task that, after 
wasting much time in turning over the well-thumbed 
leaves, you generally conclude to be beyond your 
powers. eal 

But the Spectator has a friend who seems to possess a 
magic witch-hazel that always finds the living springs 
in the old-book desert. How he discovers the treasures 
the Spectator cannot tell—for he simply says “ he looks 
till he finds something he wants, and then buys it for 
the lowest spot-cash price ”’—but sure it is that on every 
visit to the bibliophile the Spectator finds a dozen new 
books added to the little library, and on looking them 
over, with interest not unmixed with envy, he is further 
tantalized by the remark, “That cost five cents,” or, 
“That was an expensive one ; it cost a quarter,” or, 
“ What do you think of thatforadime?” The biblio- 
phile is not a collector merely ; he buys his books for 
use, and those who have the privilege of listening to 
his conversation know that he makes uncommonly 
good use of them. Though of catholic literary tastes, 
hia specialty is history, and he has a predilection for 
original sources of information when he can get them. 
Buying his books as he does, he naturaliy does not 
have many complete sets of “ monumental” works ; and 
yet his modest library contains not a few standard 
works picked up at absurdly low prices, considering 
their character, as well as scores of books of special 
value to their owner on account of their bearing on 


subjects of peculiar interest to him. 


* * 
e 


“ Talking about the census,” said the bibliophile the 
other evening, “here’s an interesting fact in a little 
volume which I picked up to-day, and which, by the 
way, cost me the unusually large sum of twenty-five 
cents, In this little. book, entitled ‘A Sketch of the 
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Finances of the United States,’ by Albert Gallatin, 
published in New York in 1796, is a summary of the 
first census of the country, and it discloses the fact 
that in 1790 New York was the sixth State in the 
Union in the number of its slaves, having more than 
Kentucky, Delaware, or Tennessee. Massachusetts, 
it seems, was the only State which had no slave popu- 
lation. And in this other volume, which cost ten 
cents, I have the original constitutions of the several 
States up to 1804, and you see that in the early consti- 
tution of New York nothing was said on the subject 
of slavery, so that the people could do as they pleased 
about it. The later constitution, of course, spoke with 
no uncertain sound on that subject. Yes, I have a 
number of interesting books on our early national life 
that I have picked up at divers times for a tenth of 
their value. Among them is this fine edition of ‘The 
Federalist,’ edited by Lodge, which I got for a quarter. 
Here are the ‘State Papers and Speeches of Henry 
Clay,’ which cost twenty cents ; Marshall’s ‘Life of 
Washington,’ ten cents ; John Quincy Adams’s ‘ Lives 
of Madison and Monroe,’ ten cents. There is a scarce 
one, which was a great bargain : ‘ Legal and Political 
Hermeneutics,’ by Dr. Francis Lieber, 1836, twenty 
cents. Here are the cheapest books on my list 
—‘Life and Letters of Darwin.’ They cost me— 
nothing : a present, you see. But these others, almost 
as interesting, cost scarcely more: ‘The Life of Eras- 
mus Darwin,’ mainly by his grandson Charles, and writ- 
ten to clear the old gentleman’s memory from the slan- 
ders in this other book—‘ Erasmus Darwin,’ by Anna 
Seward, a rarity, published in 1804, for which I was 
asked four dollars at first, but finally got it for fifty 
cents, the other costing a quarter. 


® * 
* 


“These two volumes, which I secured the other day 
for fifteen cents each, cost the author his life—‘ A 
Discourse on Government,’ by Algernon Sidney, on 
the evidence of which and of a suborned witness, you 
remember, he was condemned and executed for treason 
in 1683. Here is a fragment that shows that Fox’s 
ambition was to be a historian—‘ History of the Early 
Part of the Reign of James II.,’ with other curious 
documents, 1808—twenty-five cents. And in this old 
volume of the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ is a long article in 
vindication of Fox’s book; cost, three cents. ‘ Ben- 
thamia ’ is good and scarce ; fifty cents. A good edi- 
tion of ‘ Letters of Junius,’ 1788, twenty-five cents ; 
and ‘ Miscellany of Lord Brougham,’ ten cents. ‘ Cor- 
respondence of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu,’ five 
vols., with very complete index for so old a book, Lon- 
don, 1803, ten cents a volume, is unfortunately minus 
a volume ; but the loss is more than made up by this 
Autobiography of her son (eighteen cents), Edward 
Wortley Montagu, who has much to say of his mother, 
and of what character can be inferred from the He- 
brew motto of his title-page—‘ Let the day perish in 


which I was born.’ 


* * 
* 


**T had to look a good while to get this,” remarked 
the bibliophile, taking down a solid octavo. “ My first 
copy had been owned by some one too conservative to 
allow the famous chapter on ‘Sacred History’ to re- 
main, but this one is complete,” and he handed the 
Spectator a fine copy of “ Bolingbroke’s Letters on the 
Study and Use of History,” printed in Paris in 1808, 
with the information that it cost halfa dollar. ‘ And 
here’s another scarce book—Howitt’s ‘ History of Priest- 
craft,’ 1855, ten cents. Froude’s ‘History of Eng- 
land’ and Mommsen’s ‘Provinces of the Roman 
Empire ’ came high, but I got them for half the pub- 
lished price. Among books of travel that I have 
captured lately, I wouldn’t have got Laurence Oli- 
phant’s ‘Russian Shores of the Black Sea’ for ten 
cents if the bookseller had known its value. Stepniak’s 
‘Underground Russia,’ fifteen cents ; Owen’s ‘ Voy- 
ages to Explore the Shores of Africa,’ two volumes, ten 
cents each ; Lyell’s ‘ Travels in North America,’ illus- 
trated, with colored map, twenty-five cents. But you 
want to see some of the five-cent ones I’ve found 
lately, you say? Well, there are the ‘Idylls and 
Epigrams of Theocritus,’ Greek, Clarendon Press edi- 
tion ; Napoleon’s ‘ Maxims of War ;’ Renan’s ‘ Consti- 
tutional Monarchy in France ;’ Spurzheim on ‘ Educa- 
tion ;? ‘Demosthenes on the Crown,’ Bohn’s edition ; 
Carpenter’s ‘Six Months in the White House ;’ Plim- 
soll’s famous Our Seamen ;’ the ‘ Florentine Histories 
of Machiavelli,’ two vols.—all of these were “ve cents 
apiece, and nearly all bound in leather or cloth, and 
perfect copies. 
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“Did you ever see a bookworm-eaten volume ?” 
continued the book collector. ‘ You don’t often come 
across one. Here is one that shows the ravages of the 
worm in fine style,” handing the Spectator a quarto 
bound in boards and fastened by aged brass clasps. 
Minute holes were drilled cleanly through the thick 
covers, and on opening the book it was found to be 
riddled with clean-cut holes through’ the firm, strong 
paper. Some of the perforations were perfectly round, 
others were longitudinal ; some went through the whole 
book, others through only a few leaves, and then the 
tiny destroyer had apparently takena newtack. “This 
book was printed in Venice in 1484, and is a volume of 
Aquinas’s ‘ Defense of Theology.’ It cost me six dol- 
lars, but was a bargain at that price. But to offset 
my extravagance in that purchase I have here William 
Robertson’s ‘Complete Works,’ including his history 
of America, two volumes, twenty cents; Davidson’s 
amusing ‘ New Book of Kings,’ eight cents ; Forster’s 
‘Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England,’ thirty 
cents ; Renan’s ‘ Life of Jesus,’ twenty cents ; and, not 
to make the list too long, Mrs. Linton’s ‘ Joshua David- 
son,’ cloth bound, three cents.” 








SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 


III.—SOURCES. 
By Hamitton W. Masie. 


ba more widely one reads books, the more 
clearly does he perceive that they bring him 
into contact with the great facts of life as these 
are illustrated and disclosed in human experience. 
For many centuries, in many countries, under many 
different conditions, men have been finding out 
what life is and means. The significance of it has 
slowly grown upon them as they have touched it now 
at one point and now at another. This disclosure 
has been, for the most part, unsought and, at the 
moment, unsuspected. The results of deliberate 
searching for truth have been of immense impor- 
tance, but the truth that has come by the way and 
incidentally has been of even greater scope and 
value. The world is full of hints and suggestions 
which start observation or speculation on the part 
of a thoughtful man. The swinging of a lamp 
brought to light the law of the pendulum, and the 
fall of an apple led to the discovery of the law of 
gravitation. The universe is so truly a universe— 
an ordered unity—that the smallest disclose the 
greatest things, and that which is remotest explains 
that which is at our feet. 

Amid this vast and many-sided environment 
men have slowly made two significant discoveries : 
they have found out what is in themselves, and 
what is in the world about them. And these two 
kinds of knowledge unite to form the knowledge of 
life, that supreme wisdom to which every science 
contributes. The acquisition of this knowledge 
has been shared by all men. In his degree the 
barbarian has contributed to it no less than the 
man of highest development. It is a knowledge 
slowly accumulated by a countless host of persons, 
each of whom has felt something, thought some- 
thing, or done something which has become part of 
a general fund. The ideals and faiths of men, their 
knowledge of suffering and joy, their consciousness 
of the depth and height and scope of their natures, 
have come, not to an elect few, but to the many. 
The ideas which make life intelligible, and the 
faiths which make it bearable, did not come by ob- 
servation; no man went apart and thought them 
out as the result of a logical process. They slowly 
revealed themselves to the great company of men 
who in all times have felt the burden and mystery 
upon them. 

Men have learned much by observation, but 
more by the slow and unconscious distillation of ex- 
perience. Truth is disclosed by the very process of 
living. The loyalty of love, the nobility of honor, the 
sanctity of purity, the beauty of unselfishness, the 
strength of integrity, the need and power of sym- 
pathy, the sovereignty of character, were matters 
of experience long before they were matters of ex- 
pression. Faith in One above human vicissitude 
and weakness, consciousness of enveloping mys- 
tery, perception of the splendor of the universe, 
and the pathos of human limitation in the presence 
of vast and awful powers, antedated all systems of 
thought. The heavens were glorious in the sight of 
men before any poet wrote of them, and the painful 
mystery of life was upon many generations before 
any thinker set himself to the task of answering 
the riddle. These deep things, which are the very 
heart of all great art and which constitute the com- 
mon fund drawn upon by all great artists in speech, 
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sound, color, or form, were not disclosed to any one 
race or age; they slowly revealed themselves as 
the results of long and painful stages of experience. 
The pressure of life upon men has made them ac- 
quainted with themselves and with the world; they 
have learned through toil, suffering, love, patience, 
despair, what are the actualities of existence, and 
what these things work out in their own natures. 
To disclose truth is as much the function of the 
world as to bring forth blossoms or to bear fruit, 
and the deepest channels through which truth en- 
ters into human hearts are those experiences which 
make us silent in order that they may make us 
hear. 

Knowledge of the greatest things antedates all 
searching for them and all expression of them, and 
this knowledge comes to all men under the training 
of life. It is this vast fund, forming a kind of 
common capital, upon which all artists, whether 
with pen, brush, chisel, or uttered speech, draw. 
As the mists rise out of the deep seas, so do all 
great or beautiful or terrible ideas which have 
found expression in art rise out of this fathomless 
gulf of human suffering and experience. Many 
other and later influences inspire and develop art, 
but this deep spring of human experience, for the 
most part unconsciously acquired and as yet only 
imperfectly expressed, is the original source whence 
literature flows in an ever-widening stream. Life 
is at bottom, therefore, its prime characteristic, and 
some kind of vitality and some form of fidelity to 
the reality or the dreams of life must be manifest 
in every book that belongs to literature. 








RESULTS OF THE HOME RULE CRASH. 
By Wixi1AmM CLARKE. 


HE startling episode or series of episodes which 
the French would call “1'affaire Parnell” has 
such momentous consequences in its train, bearing 
on English politics and labor questions, that I may 
be excused for not dealing directly with labor 
movements in my customary way, but with the re- 
sults likely, nay certain, in my judgment, to follow 
from the gulf suddenly opened up between Parnell- 
ism and English Liberalism. I shall not write 
about the events now kaown to everybody. I have 
rather to do with the future, though I must preface 
these remarks by a word or two on the great mis- 
take made by Mr. Gladstone in 1886. 

That mistake did not by any means lie in the 
adoption of the Home Rule principle. On the 
contrary, on that point Mr. Gladstone was right, 
though possibly premature in his action. Mr. 
Gladstone’s error lay in a too innocent confidence 
in Mr. Parnell, in flinging himeelf, as I have said 
elsewhere, ‘too palpably into the hands of the 
Irish party,” and in forcing a bare Home Rule 
policy, to the exclusion of every other subject, on 
his own party and on the country. On this latter 
point I cannot but think that Mr. Gladstone as a 
tactician, as (to use his own words) “an old par- 
liamentary hand,’ must be severely blamed. It 
was no doubt an error of the head, not of the 
heart. Mr. Gladstone convinced himself and sne- 
ceeded in convineing others that he could settle this 
question, and that, until he had done so, nothing 
else but Ireland must be talked about. The result 
has been the last four years of perpetual talk about 
Ireland, Ireland, Ireland !—not, be it observed, the 
social condition of Ireland, but the mere bare 
question of Irish political machinery. Some of us 
(I write as one knowing all that has been go- 
ing on behind the scenes) remonstrated with the 
Liberal wire-pullers and candidates. We told 
them of the growing social question in England, 
especially in London, and warned them of the folly 
of not only neglecting it, but of even appearing to 
neglect it. We were not against Home Rale, but 
we thought it a small question compared with the 
gigantic labor problem. We preached in the main 
to deaf ears. Several Liberal candidates agreed 
with us, and told us they did so; but the official 
machinery of the party was directed almost exclu- 
sively to the Irish question, though the Manchester 
and Sheffield meetings of the National Liberal Fed- 
eration indicated that the ideas of the advanced 
social reformers could not be kept out of the party 
programme. Mr. Gladstone would never speak of 
anything but Ireland. Mr. John Morley, spite 
of the numerous appeals which I know were made 
to him, took a similar line. So did Sir William 
Harcourt, and the rest followed suit, till every 
human being in England was bored to death with 
the Irish question. 

So much for the prelude; I now pass to the 
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immediate question. One is constantly confronted 
with the fact that all this short-sighted Liberal 
policy of the last five years has been abortive. The 
edifice reared by Mr. Gladstone has fallen in ruins. 
It is pathetic that the grand old man should have 
been betrayed by such a person as Mr. Parnell has 
now proved himself to be; but Mr. Gladstone can- 
not be acquitted of blame, for he was warned many 
times against relying merely on Home Rale. This 
is eminently a case where Napoleon’s saying 
applies: “ It is worse than a crime, it is a blunder.” 
In politics blunders are not forgiven. We shall 
see whether Parnell wins at Kilkenny—a matter 
in doubt while I write. If he does, it is manifestly 
all up with Gladstone and the Liberal party. But 
if the McCarthy side win, what then? Well, even 
then Parnell will not be crushed; Gladstonian 
Home Rule as outlined by Mr. Parnell is no more 
acceptable to Mr. McCarthy's section than to the 
othe: side; and so long as Nationalist Ireland is 
divided into two camps, Home Rule is impossible. 
Mr. Parnell must not only be beaten in Kilkenny, 
his faction must be crushed, if the English Liberal 
party is to go to the country on the Home Rule 
issue 

Personal predilections apart (for it is absurd to 
be guided merely by what one wishes), I think that 
Parnellism will not be instantly erushed—perhaps 
not for a long time. What must we, then, be pre- 
pared to see? We must be prepared to see what 
T have predicted for years: the substitution of 
groups for parties in the House of Commons just 
as in the French Chamber. There are now five 
distinct groups in the House of Commons: the 
Conservatives, Liberals of the Gladstonian faith, 
Liberal-Unionists, Parnellites, and the McCarthy 
section. The process of splitting will, I confidently 
predict, continue. Already Radical and Liberal 
are out of harmony with each other, and it is not 
very long before we shall see a distinct Radical 
group in the House, anless Mr. Labouchere captures 
the whole party organization, in which event there 
will be a further secession from the Liberal party. 
But then Mr. Labouchere is merely an “ individ- 
ualist ” Radical having no touch with the labor 
movement; and if he and his friends get the party 
into their control, they will immediately find them- 
selves confronted with a labor group which will 
fight them as fiercely as it will the Tories. Indeed, 
in any event, the presence of a labor group in the 
next Parliament is as much of a moral certainty as 
anything not yet existing can very well be. The 
Conservative party is fairly homogeneous, and its 
internal differences are generally suppressed at any 
critical moment. But they exist all the same, and 
it is possible (I will not say probable) that the 
Tory-democrat may quarrel violently with the old 
aristocratic Tory. Suppose this last event to hap- 
pen, and the Liberal-Unionist faction to survive, 
albeit in diminished numbers, we should see the 
following groups: (1) Old-fashioned Conservative, 
(2) Tory-democrat, (3) Radical, (4) Moderate 
Liberal, (5) Labor, (6) Liberal-Unionist, (7) Par- 
nellite, (8) Irish parliamentary, or whatever we 
choose to call the section now led by Mr. Me- 
Carthy. 

What would this mean? It would signify (let 
there be no mistake about it) the destruction of the 
boasted fabric of English parliamentary govern- 
ment. Ministries would be formed by combina- 
tions of groups which would support them (as in 
France) so long as it was to their interest to do so, 
and not a day longer. Parliamentary government 
rests on the fact of well-defined parties, two and 
only two in number. So long as this obtained in 
England the system was a success, and short-sighted 
persons in all countries believed that England had 
reached something like political finality. Mr. 
Parnell saw clearly (it is his one merit as a politi- 
cian) that the English political system depended 
on parliamentary government absolutely ; and that 
that in its turn depended on two well-defined parties. 
He introduced a third party hostile to both, but 
willing to trade votes, and at once the destruction 
of the English patliamentary system began. For 
the last ten years Parliament has been a chaos, and 
cabinets have been compelled, if anything at all 
was to be done, to take away more and more of its 
power from Parliament, until now the average 
member of Parliament is literally nothing but a 
mere voting machine plus a great deal of needless 
loquacity. 

Can the state of things I have indicated be pro- 
longed indefinitely? Obviously it cannot. The 
good sense and instincts of order which obtain 
among the majority in this country may enable 
governmental chaos to remain comparatively innocu- 
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ous for a time, but not for very long. Problems are 
looming up the complexity of which exceeds that 
of any hithertoknown. The old “ happy-go-lucky,” 
“no-government ” theory which obtained among 
the early Radicals and many of the leaders of the 
American Revolution, and which is held now by 
persons calling themselves “ anarchists,” is childish 
nonsense looked at in the light of to-day’s facts ; it 
may be sheer raving lunacy in the light of what 
to-morrow may reveal. Only the other day Lon- 
don escaped by a hair’s breadth a financial crash 
which would have shaken the civilized world. 
Another very big trade crisis, and our unemployed 
may literally be numbered by millions. Evidently 
we need such a political organization as shall be 
equal to the new demands made upon it. The 
reckless gambling in every article of commerce, 
the “corners” made in every necessary of life, the 
constant acquisition by the English capitalist class 
of new markets which entail greater and greater 
responsibilities on the Government, the menacing 
attitude of the neglected workers, the fast-spread- 
ing distrust in all public men—these things point to 
rocks ahead which render our future prospects by 
no means pleasant to contemplate. 

It may be, then, that we are on the eve of a great 
transformation of the English political system. As 
soon as every one sees that parliamentary govern- 
ment, as we have known it, has hopelessly broken 
down, reconstruction must begin. It may be that 
Home Rule for all parts of the Kingdom will then 
come as a necessity—a means of relieving Parlia- 
ment of functions it cannot perform. Municipal 
power will be extended, central functions contracted. 
Hereditary rule will cease—how I will not venture 
to forecast—as meaning so much useless lumber 
which must be thrown overboard to lighten the 
tempest-tossed vessel. Whether the monarehy will 
go it is difficult to say; but if not, it will be ren- 
dered even less useful and influential than now. 
There will be an attempt, so to speak, to make 
things ship-shape. Some American readers may 
be surprised to learn that not a few intelligent Con- 
servatives here regard the American system as a 
great bulwark of conservatism, and would be glad 
to‘adopt as much of it as they could. But Socialists 
and most Radicals have little belief in the Amer- 
ican system, which they think means government 
by and for rich men. The United States Senate 
would rouse against itself the most furious hatred 
in this country, as being a ring of millionaires legis- 
lating in the interests of great capitalist corpora- 
tions. . 

I have thus attempted to show that one result of 
the present political crisis will be to help to disinte- 
grate the English political system and so to lead up 
to a reconstruction. The other result is of equal, 
if not greater, importance; viz., the precipitation of 
the labor question into politics. Gladstonian Lib- 
erals are deprived of their one election ery of Home 
Rule for Ireland; and nothing remains for them 
but to take up a programme of democratic social 
reform. That programme they can only take from 
the Socialists. There is literally nothing else left 
for them to do if they intend to bea popular force. 


Nay, many of them, regardless of Mr. Gladstone. 


and Mr. Morley, are beginning to do it. If they 
are in earnest about it, and can really formu- 
late a strong programme, which the leaders will 
accept and fight for, there will be another big se- 
cession from the Liberal party. It cannot be ex- 
pected that the capitalists of the party will give 
their money and time for the furtherance of Social- 
ism. As soon as the ground landlords, the mineral 
owners, the railway shareholders, the mine owners, 
the joint stock syndicates, are‘seriously attacked, all 
property will rally to their defense. “No man can 
serve two masters ;” and, although they will cer- 
tainly try to do so for atime, the Liberal party will 
not be able permanently to serve the landlords 
and capitalists on the one hand and ihe landless, 
propertyless masses on the other. (And remem- 
ber that only sixty-one persons per one thousand in 
England die worth any property at all.) In short, 
there is no future at all for the old Liberal party as 
we have known it historically ; it is doomed. Even 
now there is no really cohesive Liberal party with 
an intelligent programme. I was much struck a 
few weeks ago by the discussion introduced at the 
National Liberal Club by Mr. Hyndman, the 
Socialist. He came down to that palatial edifice 
witha strong body of his supporter, some of whom 
spoke with ability and enthusiasm, and all of whom 
had a definite,common programme. But when 
the Liberals ieplied it became evident that they 
were all at sixes and sevens. No two speakers 
agreed, some contradicted others in the most ludi- 
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crous manner; several were semi-Socialist, some 
disciples of George, a few were laissez-faire indi- 
vidualists, and the bulk had absolutely no principles 
whatever, a fact of which they were sublimely 
unconscious. And this chaos really represents the 
chaos all over England. Liberalism has carried 
its programme, and is now a spent force. It at- 
tempted for five years to stand on a single Home 
Rule plank, and that plank has now failed it. What 
shall then its active men do, and to what purpose 
shall they put its party machinery? There is only 
one possible purpose: democratic social reform in 
what may be called generally the Socialist direction. 
If they march in that direction they will un- 
doubtedly cause a very large secession which will 
temporarily disable them ; but if they do not, they 
will have no future at all. Meanwhile, in my judg- 
ment, the political groups will be so combined as 
to render some sort of “ government of the center,” 
as the French call it, 7.e., government of a moder- 
ate and reforming conservative character, almost 
the only possible government in England. I may, 
of course, err in my judgment, but this is how I 
read the signs of the times. 
Lonpon, England. 








WAYS OF TEACHING A BIBLE CLASS. 


By tHe Rev. W. D. W. Hype, D.D., 
President of Bowdoin College. 


‘eae mark at which good teaching aims is to 
bring the scholar to think earnestly about a 
definite topic in which he is interested. The earn- 
estness of the thought, the definiteness of the topic, 
and the interest of the scholar in the topic, are the 
three tests by which all teaching, secular and sacred, 
should be judged. 

Poor teaching generally misses the mark in one 
of three ways: Either the teacher does so much 
of the work that the scholar remains relatively 
passive ; or the teacher aims to cover too much 
ground, and so fails to bring out any one thing 
with clearness and force; or else the teacher fails 
to connect the subject taught with the actual prob- 
lems existing in the scholar’s mind, and so fails to 
awaken his interest. The wise teacher will offer 
nothing himself which by any device he can draw 
out of ascholar. He will recognize that the aver- 
age scholar can grasp at most but two or three 
new ideas in the course of a half-hour. And he 
must contrive to present ideas concerning which 
the scholar brings to the class a fair amount of 
curiosity and conscious ignorance. Any method 
of teaching which fulfills these three conditions is 
good, and will succeed. Any method which neg- 
lects any one of these conditions is bad, and is 
sure to fail. 

It has fallen to the lot of the writer this winter 
to teach two Bible classes. And the following two 
methods are attempts to apply to the teaching of 
the Bible the principles which are recognized as 
fundamental to the success of secular instruction. 

The first is a class of about forty young men, 
which meets ona week-day evening. The method 
here employed is a free and popular adaptation of 
the method of Biblical Theology. 

The course takes up in order the character and 
will of God, the nature and state of man, sin, the 
way of salvation, the person of Christ, the Holy 
Spirit, the Church, the sacraments, the Sabbath, the 
family, the State, the duty of man to man. The 
exercise consists in bringing together the teaching 
of the Pentateuch, the Prophets, the Psalms, the 
Synoptists, John, and the Pauline Epistles, on the 
topic in hand. The advantages of this method are 
that it concentrates attention on the more impor- 
tant truths of Scripture; it presents one topic at a 


time; and it keeps the topics before the mind for - 


sufficient time, and in the proper order, to awaken 
interest and stimulate inquiry. It also teaches 
scholars to appreciate the different points of view 
of different parts of Scripture, and to follow the 
development of doctrine and the evolution of reve- 
lation within the period of sacred history. It trains 
them to take an active rather than a passive atti- 
tude toward the Bible; and shows them how to go 
to the Bible and find its teaching on a given topic 
without the guidance of a lesson leaf or lesson help. 

The other is a class of about ten young ladies, 
which meets on Sunday for the study of the regu- 
lar Sunday-echool lesson. 

Each scholar brings to the class the one question 
or topic connected with the lesson which interests 
her most. The members of the class are called 
upon to give their views in turn on the questions or 
topics thus presented. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


The advantages of this method are that it com- 
pels the scholar to think about the lesson as a 
whole. It requires more thought to select and 
present one good question than to prepare answers 
to all the questions that are to be found in the 
Quarterly. Each scholar has a personal interest 
in at least one of the questions before the class. 
The main points are brought out, and no time is 
wasted on minor matters in which no one is inter- 
ested. The spiritual and practical, rather than the 
historical and archeological, aspects of the lesson 
receive the chief attention. The scholars are trained 
in the art of asking good questions, which is the 
prime qualification of a teacher; and so are being 
fitted to become teachers themselves. The exercise 
is sure to become informal and conversational ; the 
real wants of the scholars are presented ; and their 
own opinions, rather than those of the book, are 
brought out. 

These are two of many ways in which a Bible 
class may be taught. The besetting sin of teachers 
in general, and of Sunday-school teachers in par- 
ticular, is that of getting into ruts. If any one 
finds himself dissatisfied with the routine into which 
he has fallen, and cannot think of a better way out, 
one or the other of these ways may be worth try- 
ing. 

, re Me. 








IN A COPY OF SILL’S POEMS. 


By Frank DempstTER SHERMAN. 


HERE is the poet’s passport with his name 
Set clearly down that all the world may see ; 

Captive within this slender volume he 

Has caught the glow of inspiration’s flame : 

Here he interprets those strange dreams that came 
Into his thoughtful life, in language free 
Of artifice, aspiring but to be 

Truth’s messenger, indifferent to fame. 


A sudden star from out the milky-way 
Shedding new light, so he from out the throng 
Of lesser singers suddenly did rise 
And break the silence of a songless day, 
Lending his voice to no unworthy song, 
And, singing, passed from earth to Paradise ! 








A PRINCE OF CRITICS. 
i # 
By Hsatmar HsortH BoyEsEn. 


I". is a far greater achievement in a critic to gain 
an international fame than in a poet or a writer 
of fiction. The world is always more ready to be 
amused than to be instructed, and the literary 
purveyor of amusement has opportunities for fame 
ten times greater than those which fall to the lot 
of the literary instructor. The epic delight—the 
delight in fable and story—to which the former 
appeals, is a fundamental trait in human nature ; it 
appears full grown in the child, and has small need 
of cultivation. But the faculty of generalization to 
which the critic appeals is indicative of a stage of 
intellectual development to which only a small 
minority even of our so-called cultivated public 
attains. It is therefore a minority of a minority 
which he addresses, the intellectual élite which 
does the world’s thinking. To impress these is far 
more difficult than to impress the multitude; for 
they are already surfeited with good writing, and 
are apt to reject with a shoulder-shrug whatever 
does not coincide with their own tenor of thought. 

What I mean by a critic in this connection is not 
a witty and agreeable causeur, like the late Jules 
Janin, who, taking a book for his text, discoursed 
entertainingly about everything under the sun ; but 
an interpreter of a civilization and a representative 
of a school of thought who sheds new light upon old 
phenomena—men like Lessing, Matthew Arnold, 
and Taine. There are but very few of the world’s 
writers who are worthy to be admitted to this 
company; and of American writers but one— 
Emerson. The latest candidate for admission, 
whose title, I think, no one who has read him will 
dispute, is the Dane Georg Brandes. 

Dr. Brandes was born in Copenhagen in 1842, 
and is accordingly forty-nine years old. At the 
age of seventeen he entered the University of his 
native city, devoting himself first to jurisprudence, 
and occupying himself later with philosophical and 
wsthetical studies. In 1862 he gained the gold 
medal of the University by an essay on “ Fatalism 
among the Ancients,” which showed a surprising 
brilliancy of expression and maturity of thought ; 
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and soon after he passed his examination for the 
doctorate of philosophy with the highest distinction. 
It is told that the old poet Hauch, who was then 
Professor of Esthetics at the University, was so 
much impressed by the young doctor’s ability that 
he hoped to make him his successor. And toward 
this end Dr. Brandes began to bend his energies. 
Daring the next five or six years he traveled on 
the Continent, spending the winter of 1865 in 
Stockholm, that of 1866-67 in Paris, and sojourn- 
ing, moreover, for longer or shorter periods ix the 
principal cities of Germany. He became a most 
accomplished linguist, speaking French and Ger- 
man almost as fluently as his mother tongue ; and, 
being an acute observer as well as an earnest stu- 
dent, he acquired an equipment for the position to 
which he aspired which distanced all competitors. 
But in Denmark, as elsewhere, cosmopolitan culture 
does not constitute the strongest claim to a profess- 
orship. In his book “The Dualism in Our Most 
Recent Philosophy ” (1866), Brandes took up the 
dangerous question as to the relation of science to 
religion, and treated it in a spirit which aroused 
a most violent antagonism on the part of the con- 
servative and orthodox party. 

This able treatise, though it may not be positiv- 
ism pure and simple, shows a preponderating 
influence of Comte and his school, and its attitude 
toward religion is approximately that of Herbert 
Spencer and Stuart Mill. The constellation under 
which Brandes was born into the world of thought 
was made up of the stars Darwin, Comte, Taine, 
and Mill. These men put their stamp upon his 
spirit ; and to the tendency which they represent 
he has ever since been faithful. Mill’s book on 
“The Subjection of Women”. he has translated 
into Danish (1869), and he has written besides a 
charmingly sympathetic essay, containing personal 
reminiscences, of that grave and conscientious 
thinker, whose “ Autobiography ” is perhaps the 
saddest book in the English language. 

The three next books of Brandes, which all deal 
with zesthetical subjects (“ Asthetic Studies,” 1868, 
“Criticisms and Portraits,” 1870, and “ French 
Esthetics at the Present Day’), may almost be 
said to mark a new stage of development in the 
Danish language. In dialectic brilliancy and 
winged felicities of phrase they are simply unsur- 
passed. It is a delight to read them. The pas- 
sage of Scripture always occurs to me when I take 
up these earlier works of Brandes: “ He rejoiceth 
like a strong man to run a race.” He handles 
language with the zest and vigor of conscious 
mastery. There is no shade or nuance of mean- 
ing which is so subtle as to elude his grip. Things 
which I should have said @ priori were impossible 
to express in Danish he expresses with scarcely a 
sign of effort; and however new and surprising 
his phrase is, it is never awkward, never cumbrous, 
never apparently conecious of its brilliancy. 

I do not mean to say that these linguistic excel- 
lences are characteristic only of Dr. Brandes’s 
earlier works ; but, either because he has accustomed 
us to expect much of him in this respect, or be- 
cause he has come to regard such brilliancy as of 
minor consequence, it is a fact that his two latest 
books (‘Impressions of Poland” and “ Impressions 
of Russia”) contain fewer memorable phrases, fewer 
winged words, fewer mots with a flavor of Gallic 
wit. Intellectually these “Impressions” are no 
less weighty; nay, they are more weighty than 
anything from the same pen that has preceded 
them. They show a faculty to enter sympathetic- 
ally into an alien civilization, to seize upon its 
characteristic phases, to steal into its confidence, as 
it were, and coax from it its most intimate secrets ; 
and they exhibit, moreover, an acuteness of obser 
vation and an appreciation of significant trifles 
(or what to a superficial observer might appear 
trifles) which no previous work on the Slavonic 
nations had displayed. It is obvious that Dr. 
Brandes here shuns the linguistic pyrotechnics in 
which, for instance, a De Amicis indulges in his 
pictures of Holland and the Orient. It is the mat- 
ter, rather than the manner, which he has at heart ; 
and he apparently takes a curb bit between his 
teeth in the presence of the Kremlin of Moskva 
and the palaces of St. Petersburg, in order to re- 
strain the mere pictorial expression. 

Having violated chronology in speaking of these 
two works out of their order, I shall have to leap 
back over a score of years and contemplate once 
more the young doctor of philosophy who returned 
to Copenhagen in 1872 and began a course of trial 
lectures at the University on modern literature. 
The lecturer here flies his agnostic colors from be- 
ginning to end. He treats “ The Romantic School 
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in Germany” as Voltaire treated Rousseau—with 
sovereign wit, superior intelligence, but scant sym- 
pathy. At the same time he penetrates to the 
fountains of life which infused strength into the 
movement. He accounts for romanticism as the 
chairman of a committee de lunatico inquirendo 
might account for a case of religious mania. 

The second and third courses of lectures (printed , 
like the first, and translated into German by Strodt- 
mann) dealt with “The Literature of the French 
Emigrés” and “The Reaction in France.” Here 
the critic is less unsympathetic, not because he re- 
gards the mental attitude of the fugitives from the 
Revolution with approbation, but because he has an 
intellectual bias in favor of everything French. 
Besides having a certain constitutional sympathy 
with the clearness and vigor of style and thought 
which distinguish the French, Dr. Brandes is so 
largely indebted to French science, philosophy, and 
art that it would be strange if he did not betray 
an occasional sowpcon of partisanship. His treat- 
ment of Chateaubriand, Benjamin Constant, Ma- 
dame de Staél, Oberman, Madame de Kriidener, 
and all the queer saints and scribbling sinners of 
that period is as entertaining as it is instructive. 
It gives one the spiritual complexion of the period 
in clear lines and vivid colors, which can never be 
forgotten. Nearly all that makes France France 
is to be found in these volames—its wit, its frivol- 
ity, its bright daylight sense, contrasting so strik- 
ingly with the moonshiny mysticism of German 
romanticism. And yet France has its romanticism 
too, which finds vent in a supercredulous religiosity, 
in a pictorial sentimentalized Christianity, such as 
we find in Chateaubriand’s “Génie du Christian- 
isme” and “Les Martyrs.” It is with literary 
phenomena of this order that “The Reaction in 
France ” particularly deals. 

The fourth course of lectures, entitled “ Byron 
and his Group,” though no less brilliant and enter- 
taining than the rest, appears to me less satisfactory. 
It is a clever presentation of Byron’s case against 
the British public; but the case of the British 
against Byron is inadequately presented. It is the 
pleading of an able advocate, not the charge of an 
impartial judge. Dr. Brandes has so profound an 
admiration for the man who dares to rebel that he 
fails to do justice to the motives of society in pro- 
tecting itself against him. It is not to be denied 
that the iconoclast may be in the right and society 
in the wrong; but it is by no means a foregone 
conclusion that such is the case. If society did not, 
with the fierce instinct of self-preservation, guard its 
traditional morality against such assailants as 
Byron and Shelley, civilization would suffer. The 
conservative bias of the Philistine (though not so 
outwardly attractive) is noless valuable as a factor 
in civilization than the iconoclastic zeal of the re- 
former. If the centrifugal force had full sway in 
human society, without being counteracted by a 
centripetal tendency, anarchy would soon prevail. 
I cannot (as Dr. Brandes appears to do) discover 
any startling merit in outraging the moral sense of 
the community in which one lives; and though I 
may admit that a man who was capable of doing 
this was a great poet, I cannot concede that the 
fact of his being a great poet justified him in the 
outrage. Nor am I sure that Dr. Brandes means 
to imply so much ; but in all of his writings there 
is manifested a deep sympathy with the Jaw-breaker 
whose Titanic soul refuses to be bound by the 
obligations of morality which limit the freedom of 
ordinary mortals. Only petty and pusillanimous 
souls, according to him, submit to these restraints ; 
the heroic soul breaks them, as did Byron and 
Shelley, because he has outgrown them, or because 
he is too great to recognize the right of any power 
to limit his freedom of action or restrain him in the 
free assertion of his individuality. This is the 
undertone, as far as I have been able to judge, in 
everything Dr. Brandes has written; but nowhere 
does it ring out more boldly than in his treatment 
of Byron and Shelley. 

These four courses of lectures have been pub- 
lished under the collective title “The Chief Liter- 
ary Currents in the Nineteenth Century.” Barring 
the criticism which I have made, I know no work 
of contemporary criticism which is more luminous 
in its statements, more striking in its judgments, 
and more replete with interesting information. It 
reminds one in its style of Taine’s “ Lectures on 
Art” and the “History of English Literature.” 
The intellectual bias is kindred, if not the same; 
as is also the pictorial vigor of the language, the 
subtle deductions of psychical from physical facts, 
and a certain lusty realism, which lays hold of 
external nature with a firm grip. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
OUTDOOR LONDON. 


By Mrs. Extra Ropman CuHuRcH. 


He: great English metropolis is a surprise to the 
stranger in many ways. It has not nearly so 
packed a look, nor is it so noisy, as one’s imagina- 
tion painted it; neither so dull nor foggy, but as a 
general thing it wears a bright and cheerful aspect. 
Many of its streets suggest the country town 
rather than the British center of business, and 
this is owing partly to the shortness of stature 
which characterizes its houses—a building of from 
five to ten stories being almost unknown. 

The numerous small parks, as well as large ones, 
in the very heart of the city, are refreshing in 
summer and beautiful at all times; while the won- 
derful cleanness of the streets makes walking a pos- 
itive pleasure. The great variety in the architecture 
of houses and other buildiugs is fully appreciated 
by those accustomed to monotonous rows of brick 
or stone; and a study of front doors in London 
would quite repay the seeker after novelty. In 
one little South Kensington square the passion for 
variety seems to have run riot; and a sober green 
portal, with trimmings of subdued red, is faced on 
the opposite side by one of light blue, with a strip 
of mosaic pavement running down the two steps 
in blue, black, and white diamonds. Next to this 
comes a chocolate-brown door with yellow and 
black trimmings, and pavement on landing and 
steps tomatch. Another householder blazes forth 
in sealing-wax red—*“English red”—and still 
another one affects gamboge-yellow and peacock- 
blue. 

These are perhaps the most striking examples ; 
others content themselves with doors of old-red and 
black or green trimmings, bottle-green with black, 
sometimes with mauve or salmon, and French-gray 
with vivid lines of scarlet; but it may safely be 
said that no two are alike. The effect is wonder- 
fully gay, and far more in keeping, one would sup- 
pose, with Paris than with the usual steady tone of 
London. 

The light, graceful draperies of vines, which are 
so general, and the numerous flower-boxes, and lit- 
tle balconies filled with pots and boxes of flowering 
plants, make the most commonplace houses charm- 
ing. The tall white marguerites, pink and scarlet 
geraniums, masses of blue-eyed lobelia, dwarf 
nasturtiums, and other well-known  stand-bys 
which fill and overrun their receptacles, while the 
great purple clematis among vines shows a constant 
waterfall of bloom, manage to keep in a perpet- 
ually decorative condition, the soft green fringes of 
creepers swaying gently in the breeze and adding 
fresh beauty to the blossoms. 

The Virginia creeper, in all its varieties, seems to 
be a general favorite ; and the Assepelopsis Vetchii, 
or “ Japanese ivy,” as it is often called with us, is 
perfectly at home in its native soil. For, greatly 
to the surprise of an American who claimed it as 
the peculiar property of her own land, it was pro- 
duced by a prominent English gardener from two 
other vines—possibly the Virginia creeper and the 
ivy—and received the latter part of its name from 
him. It certainly transforms any wall to which 
its little climbing feet will attach themselves into a 
thing of beauty. 

Some of the gay-tinted doors have a wooden 
hood, or portico, with queer, lancet-shaped openings 
in the sides, suggestive{of fortified castles; the top 
being utilized as a small square balcony, and filled 
with flowers, upon which one of the drawing-room 
windows opens. All available places for flowers are 
made use of, and the result is that London has a 
cool and sylvan appearance even in summer. 

It is not an easy place to find one’s way about 
in, as the streets have a peculiar fashion of begin- 
ning with one name and finishing with another. 
The names themselves are sufficiently startling ; and 
even when one is prepared for Paternoster Row, to 
come unexpectedly upon Amen Corner, Ave Maria 
Lane, Creed Street, and A. B. Church Street— 
whatever that may mean—has not exactly a com- 
posing effect. But it is nothing short of a chock, 
on asking to be directed to the best place for the 
purchase of some vanity, to be told that you will 
find it in the Churchyard—meaning one of the 
busy streets that surround grand old St. Paul’s; 
or, if one is in need of something the reverse of tri- 
fling, to be directed to “the Circus” for it. Oxford 
Circus is usually the one intended; but Holborn, 
Piccadilly, and Regent Circuses are all noted busi- 
ness centers. 

Close to Amen Corner is Amen Court—shut off 
grom the busy world around by two great wooden 
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gates, which any pilgrim may push open and find 
himself or herself in what seems like a stray bit 
from some old cathedral town, with its sweep of 
verdure bordered by trees and flowers, and the 
quaint, vine-draped houses, with their air of schol- 
arly retirement, looking far more in keeping with 
the life of four centuries ago than with that of the 
present day. 

From one of these unpretentious dwellings a 
great soul went forth a few months since ; and those 
who knew Canon Liddon only through his pub- 
lished sermons find a melancholy pleasure in walk- 
ing through the inclosure where he often paced 
to and fro in studious meditation, and past the 
windows of the room where the Chrysostom of the 
day penned his golden thoughts. There, too, all 
that was mortal of him rested on its way to an hon- 
ored grave beneath the great dome that had so 
often echoed his impassioned utterances. The 
great gates of the Court are only a few steps from 
the busiest streets; and on passing through them 
again one almost wonders if the green inclosure and 
the still-looking houses are not all a dream. 

Many are the strange names that confront one 
here at every turn; and “ Bread Street” on one 
side and “ Milk Street” on the other are a curious 
coincidence. But a signboard bearing the legend 
* Dombey and Son, High Class Tailors” brings 
a sudden hope that little Paul did not die, after al!, 
but grew to manhood and went into business with 
his father, who had found a lucrative opening in 
that particular line. Many other remarkable names 
fondly supposed to have had their origin in Dick- 
ens’s fertile brain arrest the explorer’s eye, and bring 
ar sensation of making a pilgrimage in dream- 


There are many ways in London of reaching 
one’s destination, but the most visible means of con- 
veyance is the highly decorated omnibus. Such 
multitudinous legends and inscriptions on a single 
vehicle were never seen before; and by the time 
the stranger has read through the obstructions 
offered by the best soap in the world, the only reli- 
able place for clothing, and the cheapest route to 
Brighton and other places where one does not wish 
to go, finally discovering the long-sought words, 
“London Bridge Railway,” in some unexpected 
quarter, the golden opportunity represented by that 
much-emblazoned omnibus has fled, and the tired 
watcher is still stranded on an inhospitable corner 
for an indefinite period. 

There are omnibuses everywhere; all hurrying 
on, with a chronic objection to stopping whether for 
the purpose of getting in or out, and passengers 
appear to be rather an impertinent interruption 
than otherwise. They have a tiresome way of 
stopping only at certain points like steam-propelled 
vehicles, or, if they stop elsewhere, it is under pro- 
test; and after the struggling passenger is fairly 
in and being jolted about through interminable 
streets, the rapidity of an underground transit 
comes to mind, with a feeling of regret for not hav- 
ing taken it. 

The underground railway has its objections ; 
there are long flights of steps to go down at one 
end, and up at the other; and the journey itself 
is through a series of tunnels with flashes of bright- 
ness at the stations, and great danger of missing 
the right one, as the name is not in view from 
every coach, and guards and other attachés have a 
ghostly way of disappearing as soon as a glimpse of 
them is obtained. The railway forms a complete 
circle around the center of the city ; and the only 
course for a passenger who is carried beyond the 
particular station in which he or she has any inter- 
est is to remain quiescent until it comes around 
again. 

The second-class coaches on these trains are very 
good, but the third are not inviting; while the 
price, which, like the omnibuses, is according to 
distance, is about the same for a long trip as that 
of our own city railways. It is, however, a much 
quicker and less tiresome mode of transporta- 
tion, and there are very few accidents or hin- 
drances. 

The suburban trains, for places within a radius 
of twelve miles from the city, are often crowded, 
and the rush for town in the morning, between the 
hours of eight and ten, is excessive. These are 
unfortunate business men, who take things much 
more easily than with us; but aristocratic London, 
which is not tied to hours and ledgers, scarcely gets 
its eyes open before ten o’clock. 

Many even of the little houses in quiet streets 
have a shut-up look and a general air of the mis- 
tress’s absence until later in the day; and the only 
sign of life, perhaps, is a pretty serving-maid—some 
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of them are charming—who coquettishly flaps a 
duster or shakes out a rug at the top of the area 
steps for the benefit of the admiring milkman or a 
glance of appreciation from some stalwart guard- 
ian of the public peace. Elsewhere the blinds are 
all down, and sleep still seems to reign supreme. 








SHE LOVED A SAILOR.’ 
AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Ametis E. Barr, 


Author of **Jan Vedder’s Wife,” ‘‘ The Bow of Orange Rib- 
bon,”’ ** The ire Sandal Side,” * Border 
Shepherdess,” ‘* Feet of Clay,’’ etc., etc. 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 
THE HAND OF WOMAN. 

“Well, then, dear mistress, since I see that thou, 
Being human, hast a human heart, and knowest 
No stubborn purpose, I will tell thee all, 

The whole truth, nothing concealing.” 
—[Maidens of Trachis. 


« Throned in the vaulted heart, his dread resort, 
Inexorable Conscience holds his court ; 
With still, small voice the plots of guilt disarms, 
Bares his masked brow, his lifted arm alarms. 
Hear him, ye tyrants! hear this trath sublime : 
* He who allows oppression shares the crime.’ ” 


‘tae dazzling sunshine—the hot mid-afternoon. 
If Jane and Palma had thought of fit time and 
circumstance, they would not, perhaps, have chosen 
such an hour for a tragical confidence. But when 
the heart is dominated by a great sorrow it is above 
nature ; it even insome measure fits nature ‘to its 
own mood. And to Jane the very monotony of 
the splendid sunshine—the quivering of the air in 
the great heat and the buzzing of the myriads of 
flies and insects who delighted in it—had become 
an almost intolerable oppression and depression. 
It seemed fitting enough to her that words of hor- 
ror and wrong should pervade the hot, tainted air, 
and mingle with the buzzing of the tormenting in- 
sects, and steal away through the closed blinds, be- 
yond the melancholy garden, into the sullen shad- 
ows of the swamp. 

She drew Palma close to her side, and, taking 
her hand, said, “ Who was your father, Palma?” 

“ Master Stephen Forfar.” 

“My husband’s father ?” 

“Yes, Miss Jane.” 

“Then you are my husband’s sister.” She looked 
at the girl with eyes bright and shining, and full of 
a fierce inquiry after the truth. 

“ His slave, Miss Jane.” 

“T say his sister; and July is his sister. Yet 
he could rejoice in the child’s suffering, and never 
feel one thrill of admiration for her loyalty! And 
this man is my husband! the father of my unborn 
child! Palma, I am in an agony of horror and 
shame.” 

The girl sat still, with dropped eyes. She had 
drawn her hand out of Jane’s hand and clasped 
them together on her knee. Her whole attitude 
was one of self-restraint. It said as plainly as 
words, “This sorrow and shame is mine. I do 
not wish you to take any part in it.” 

“ Palma, who was your mother ?” 

“ She was called Tatelle Revel; and was born 
on the Revel place, near New Orleans. She was 
nearly white, and was well taught and well reared. 
But when she was twenty years old, Master Revel 
died, and the Madame sold the slaves and went to 
Paris to live. Master Stephen Forfar was in New 
Orleans at the time, and he bought my mother for 
nurse to Master Nigel, whose mother died when he 
was born. She was very fond of Master Nigel, and 
very good to him. Old Master Joved her as his 
own life, and for twenty-two years she lived here 
as mistress of everything. She had four children 
—my brothers Steve and Alexander, July, and my- 
self. The boys were sent to a school in Ohio be- 
fore they were ten years old ; and they have never 
come back. July, and I also, were sent there ; but 
three years ago I wanted to see mother so much, 
and July fretted so continually for her, that I came 
down the river again. We were to go back, father 
said, in September, for he always had a fear about 
us; but we thought little of any danger then. It 
is not my father’s fault we are slaves. He had 
given my mother free papers for herself and all 
her children—put them into her hands, and told 
her to keep them as her life, because he knew he 
had trouble at his heart, and might die at any 
moment. 

“When I brought July home three summers ago 
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she was eight years old, and I was sixteen. I had 
been in a good school for nine years, and had learnt 
all they could teach me. I wanted to go to France 
and study music and singing, and father and 
mother were pleased with the idea. We had talked 
over my plans one morning, and I was busy all the 
rest of the day sewing on the dresses I was to take 
with me. I was so happy, I sang all day long. 
At nightfall mother looked into my room, and told 
me I had done enough. It was her custom to 
dress very handsomely for the evening, and I can 
see her yet in her black silk gown, and gold brace- 
lets, and a black lace shawl folded around her. I 
threw down my work and began to wash my face. 
Suddenly I heard a shriek. Such a shriek, Miss 
Jane, you cannot imagine! It makes my ears ache 
to remember it. July came screaming upstairs ; I 
ran to meet her, and saw two men carrying Master 
Stephen to his bed.” 

“Your father, you mean ?” 

“Yes. He was dead. My mother was insensi- 
ble. Master Nigel was with the body. I stayed 
with mother. It was some hours before she came 
to herself. Her words to me were, ‘ Palma! 
Palma! The red box in my trunk! The red box! 
Go for it; quick, quick!’ 

“T knew what she meant, and my own heart 
sank with terror. I was shocked that I had not 
thought of it before. Scarce taking breath, I flew 
upstairs. Mother’s room was open, her trunk was 
open, but the red box was there. Mother was 
sitting up in bed watching for me. I shall never 
forget the anguish of anxiety on it. When I held 
up the box, she clasped her hands and fell back 
and began to cry and to thank God. I put the 
box under her pillow, and she sobbed herself to 
sleep in a passion of grateful prayer. Miss Jane! 
Miss Jane! The box was empty!” 

“Oh, Palma! Palma!” 

“Our free papers were in it—they were gone! 
We never saw them again.” 

At these words Jane gave a little shriek, and 
turned her face into her pillow. The girl stooped 
towards her and whispered : 

“The box had been opened—the papers were 
stolen—we were slaves at Master Nigel’s mercy. 
After the funeral mother tried to talk to him. He 
sent her to the kitchen. In another week he sent 
her to the slave market. I stole away one after- 
noon and ran all the way into Memphis to see her 
there.” 

“Palma! Palma! how could you bear it ?” 

‘“ She had the rough striped dress of a field hand 
on. She had grown old. She was going mad. I 
had to tell her who I was. O God! If I had 
never seen her so, I might bear it better! My 
mother, my dear, good, gentle mother! I shall 
never see her again! Never, never !” 

‘“‘ And now he wants to sell his brothers !—his 
father’s own children. God in heaven, how can I 
trust him with my child? Palma, I am going to 
write to my friend in New York. I will not let 
any one commit such a crime.” 

She sat down at once and began to write to Vir- 
ginia. It was ashame and a trial toher. If it 
had been possible, she would have hid her husband’s 
share in the crime, and she did beg Virginia to 
remember that he was not a sinner above all others 
in the matter. ‘Noone here would blame him for 
it,” she wrote ; “it is the outcome of an institution 
radically wrong.” And she vented on the institu- 
tion the scorn and the passion of anger she felt for 
the individual sin. 

To get the letter safely posted was the next thing 
to be done. She asked Nigel to go into Memphis 
with her the next morning; “she required a num- 
ber of small articles,” she said, “ no one could get 
but herself.” 

“Why not take Palma?” he asked. “Cato will 
drive you in perfect safety, and Palma will be of 
more use in shopping than I can be. I have to 
get money to-morrow for a man who is going away 
to do some business for me.” 

She accepted the change without apparent feel- 
ing, but she was inwardly delighted. Wilkins 
could not leave till Nigel had got money for him. 
So, then, the letter would have at least a day’s ad- 
vantage in time. Thus far events were on their 
side. It was not until the letter was posted that 
she remembered Virginia had been at the White 
Sulphur Springs with her father since the begin- 
ning of June. She did not know whether she had 
returned to New York. A sudden resolve to write 
to the boys themselves came to her, but was as 
suddenly put aside. Any letter directed to them 
would probably be detained. Nigel would not 
have forgotten that precaution. She had done her 
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best. She very wisely let well alone, and did not 
embarrass the Power behind her by a superfluity 
of events to control. 

Her faith in the unknown was not misplaced. 
The letter arrived at the Mason House five minutes 
before Virginia came back to it, after nearly four 
months’ absence. She did not, however, open it at 
once. ‘Nelly had a festival lunch ready, and a 
budget of household news to tell Virginia as she 
prepared herself for it; and they had no sooner 
sat down to it than Mr. Keteltas joined them. 

“My friend,” he said, taking the Major’s hand, 
“you are welcome home. New York has been 
doing badly in your absence. There was one good 
man the less in it.” 

“Sit down and eat with us, Mr. Keteltas.” 

“T will. Many things have happened since you 
went away, and I can give you the truth on all 
matters. I have experience—yes.” 

“ About the United States Bank ?” 

“Who can speak with more knowledge? Con- 
gress had a wasted session of seven months. Jack- 
son is as much master of the situation as he was at 
the beginning. In a word, opposition to him is 
useless. You will see that in November ‘ Hurrah 
for Jackson’ will be the cry, against which nothing 
will prevail.” 

“ Right always prevails, my friend.” 

“Yes, yes; but if God will not, man can not. 
And what is to be done with these abolition fanatics 
if He will not take them in hand ?” 

“T heard there had been trouble in New York.” 

“In New York, in Boston, in Philadelphia. 
Newark and Norwich have the same spirit. In the 
latter towns, if a negro appears there is a riot. 
These Irishmen, who are always talking of the 
slavery of Ireland and the tyranny of England, 
run @ ‘nagur,’ as they call him, down like a mad 
dog. I thought they would burp the city on the 
10th of July.” 

“ They began in the theater, did they not?” 

“Yes. An English actor there put them in a 
passion ; they wouldn’t have an English actor, and 
as England had just freed her slaves in the West 
Indies, they were all for slavery; and besides, as 
I heard one saying, if the ‘nagur’ was free he 
would be coming up North and taking the bit of 
work out of their own hands. So, having done 
what damage they could to the theater, they re- 
solved to express their opinion in their usual way 
on the abolition question. Some one called out 
‘The abolitionists,’ some one else ‘Tappan,’ and 
‘Rose Street,’ and away they went, yelling like a 
regiment of devils. They fired Tappan’s house, 
and while they were burning his pictures and furni- 
ture, the firemen came thundering down upon them. 
Imagine now the engines 41 and 37 driving the 
mob before them! The engines had been running 
a race all the way to Rose Street—a neck-and-neck 
affair—and the noise of the crowds cheering them 
all the way there could be heard even above the 
shouts of the mob.” 

‘What then ?” 

“The firemen took possession of Tappan’s house, 
and the mob went for Rev. Mr. Ludlow’s church. 
Well, he deserved it. He had been preaching abo- 
lition. That was not his duty, Major, nor yet the 
doctrine he was licensed to preach. They were 
five thousand strong when they got to the church 
in Macdougal Street. They all had paving stones 
in their big, dirty hands, and were striking and 
shouting as they ran, ‘All together.’ If they had 
met a black man they would have torn him to 
pieces.” 

‘“‘ How were they checked ?” 

“The National Guard was called out, and I saw 
it file down Macdougal Street and make it like a 
lane of steel. The stones flung by the mob struck a 
shower of sparks from the bayonets and the bar- 
rels of the muskets, but the Guard kept their tem- 
pers wonderfully. Only two Sundays before there 
had been a riot between negroes and whites at the 
Chatham Street Chapel. In fact, there have been 
so many riots, my friend, you would think rioting 
was the solid business of the city.” 

“ We have heard little or nothing of these things. 
You can understand that at the White Sulphur 
Springs abolition was an unmentionable subject,” 
said Virginia. “I think it would have been a 
brave man who would have spoken the word in the 
presence of those proud Virginians and Carolinians. 
But there was considerable talk about a Dr. 
Graham, and some new way of grinding flour which 
he proposes. It was said that Boston ladies were 
at daggers’ points about it, and that the longest 
friendships had been broken on the subject of Dr. 
Graham’s bread.” . 
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“Speaking generally, that is perhaps true. The 
daily bread has been a daily fight in many families. 
In Newburyport, Dr. Graham’s opponents went 
from door to door, showing specimens of his ex- 
ecrable compound of bran and brickbats.” 

“ That was not fair, Mr. Keteltas, unless they let 
Dr. Graham make and bake the bread.” 

“ Well, my dear, perhaps so. But if the Bos- 
tonians take to Graham bread, they have con- 
solations. My clerk was in Boston early in August, 
and he saw a cargo of plover from Cape Cod landed 


there; fine, red-breasted birds, sold at a penny - 


apiece. Now even a toast of Dr. Graham’s bread 
could be eat with a broiled plover on it, eh, my dear? 
But I suppose you had Andrew Jackson to season 
all conversation with ?” 

Virginia laughed. “Mr. Keteltas, how many 
lives would have saved my father if he had ex- 
pressed his opinion of the President to those fiery 
South Carolinians? I assure you, fifty would not 
have lasted him through the summer.” 

“Could not talk of abolition, nor of Jackson! 
What else, then, but Graham bread? Was it the 
staple ?” 

“Oh, no! Oar talk was of horses—and Texas.” 

“Texas! I dare be bound. Colonel Austin is 
back there.” 

“ And Sam Houston is going! There was great 
excitement at the Springs on the Texas subject. 
It is said the President quietly encourages the 
Americans. We spoke of him, however, as ‘the 
Government.’ ” 

“T have not the least doubt the President en- 
courages the Texans. Anything that promises a 
fight will be indorsed by Andrew Jackson. The 
United States Bank will be under his feet soon; 
and he is getting another fight ready. Why can- 
not he let the Mexicans alone ?” 

“Come, come, Mr. Keteltas! why cannot the 
Mexicans let the Americans alone?” 

“Let it pass. I will not talk on the subject. I 
have had trouble enough this summer on it. My 
Harry is Texas-mad, and, instead of sticking to his 
concordance, he is filling his mind with Stephen 
Austin and Sam Houston. If men are to bring up 
sons, the Lord Almighty ought to let fathers order 
the kind they can manage. Harry is going to be 
& run-away minister. I feel it.” 

‘“‘ My dear Mr. Keteltas, we must not discourage 
men who are carrying freedom into the great 
West.” 

“T suppose not, even if they are Mormons. 
Speaking of their colony, let me tell you it is going 
to pieces. They are getting discouraged with Joe 
Smith. He promised to save his followers from 
the cholera, and he cannot do it. They are dying 
miserably in great numbers, and a still greater 
number are deserting. It has been a strange sum- 
mer, full of unhappy incidents. Only last month 
all the stonecutters in New York were on the riot 
because the stone for the university is being cut by 
the convicts at Sing Sing.” 

“ Well, I know not the right and wrong of that 
subject, Mr. Keteltas.” 

“Simply this: has the Government the same 
right as individuals to buy in the cheapest market ? 
But we had another riot last month, whose right 
you understand very well—the Irish and the Amer- 
icans have been fighting again. It was mostly con- 
fined to the Five Points district, but might have 
been very serious.” 

“That quarrel is a standing one, always ready 
to lift. What provoked it ?” 

“The Irish began to raise an Irish regiment to 
be called the O'Connell Guards, andthe Americans 
would not let them do it.” 

“Very proper. What do we want with Dan 
O'Connell here? We have American patriots in 
plenty to name American regiments after.” 

“T think, father, we were well out of these 
troubles. Have you heard from Jane lately, Mr. 
Keteltas ?” 

His face clouded suddenly, and he hesitated a mo- 
ment. “I do not know whether I have heard from 
Janeor not. I canscarcely believe Jane would write 
me letters so gloomy and dissatisfied. She must be 
sick, or under a spell, for she is not herself. I was 
in hopes you had something pleasant to tell me 
about the girl; thought perhaps you would go and 
see her when you were so far South.” 

“TI did think of it, sir, but, as you know, Mr. 
Forfar does not like me.” 

“You liked Jane once.” 

“T love Jane yet, sincerely.” 

There was a painful pause, a certain stiffaess and 
hesitation. John Paul sighed heavily, and rose. 
“T will see you to-morrow about business, Major. 
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It is on a better footing, I am happy to say. Jack- 
son is pulling down our great financial temple, but 
Americans are not Philistines. I think we shall 
crawl out of the ruins with nothing worse than a 
few bruises. Good-afternoon.” 

He went away rather sadly, and Virginia said : 
“T have a letter from Jane in my pocket, father, 
but I have not yet read it, and I could not bring 
myself to name it to Mr. Keteltas.” 

“Tt was wiser and kinder not, until you knew 
what you had to read. I am very tired, Virginia. 
Excuse me if I go to my room until to-morrow. 
For then I shall need all the strength I have; many 
things will call for my strictest attention.” . 

It was then three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
Virginia, left to her own devices, talked some time 
with Nelly about the household, and then, in a 
rather listless fashion, took Jane’s letter from her 
pocket. She lifted her brows slightly at its length, 
for she had grown a little tired of Jane’s monoto- 
nous grievances ; not that she had lost interest in 
whatever interested her friend, but she was weary 
of giving nothing but words. For the troubles we 
can practically help do not wear out our sympathy ; 
it is trouble which we must passively see, or hear 
of, that exhausts compassion. 

Bat this letter of Jane’s struck a different key in 
its very opening: “ Virginia, my dearest friend, 
help me! Help the innocent and oppressed out of 
what is worse than death! There is only you— 
you only, to doit!” When she had read thus far, 
Virginia’s whole attitude had undergone a trans- 
formation. She sat straight up, and there was the 
reflection of a soul thoroughly attent on her fair, 
serious face. She hastily scanned the letter, and 
then went back and read it slowly word by word ; 
horror, anger, ineffable pity springing into her 
large eyes, and covering her cheeks with a burning 
blush of sympathy. 

When she was thoroughly mistress of the situa- 
tion which Jane had vividly described, she stood 
up, and stood still a few minutes, thinking rapidly 
over the course she ought to take. In the first 
place, she was sure it would be imprudent to tell 
her father. His assistance could be certainly pre- 
dicted ; he would shield the boys with his own 
life, if it were necessary. But she remembered the 
transparent pallor of his face, his increasing feeble- 
ness, his passionate partisanship, and there was no 
telling into what trouble such an interference with 
the law might bring him. She thought with ter- 
ror of the mobbing and burning of the Tappans’ 
house for a less matter; and it did not seem 
right to involve her sick father in so serious a 
quarrel. 

Then who? Jane’s own father was surely the 
right person to interfere. Would he? That was 
very uncertain. But she must at least give him the 
opportunity to do so. There was also no time to 
be lost. The slave hunter would follow the letter 
very quickly ; an hour's delay might be fatal. She 
did not wait for a carriage, but went with rapid 
steps to the Keteltas house. John Paul was, as 
she expected, in his garden. He had put on a 
homespun suit and a large straw hat, and was busy 
raking up the first fall of the maple leaves. When 
he saw Virginia he turned white, and waited for 
her to approach him. 

“Well, my dear, what do you want?” 

“Come into the house, Mr. Keteltas; I want 

ou.” 

He followed her without a word. He felt there 
was trouble, and no one argues with that call. 

She read him the letter all through, slowly and 
carefully, lifting her eyes very often to note what 
influence it had on him. She could see nothing. 
His face was white and speechless as a sheet of 
blank paper. He did not make a single remark, 
until she asked : 

“ What will you do, Mr. Keteltas ?” 

“Nothing, my dear. Jane does not ask me to 
interfere. She knows me better.” 

“ But these two poor boys ?” 

“T think for my daughter. I am sorry for the 
boys; but my daughter is my daughter—and my 
duty. I cannot serve both.” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Oh, no; I tell you, I will not interfere between 
a man and his wife—never! And also, when that 
wife is my own daughter. J will say to her— 
‘ Think as your husband thinks ; do as your hus- 
band does.’ ” 

“Tf he thinks cruelty, wrong, robbery of free- 
dom, yes, of life? If he thinks theft and murder ?” 

‘* My dear, you must talk reason to a reasonable 
old man. These boys are legally Nigel’s slaves. 
Or else they are free men. If they are free, they 
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must show their free papers. If they are not free, 
they must not rob their owner of their lawful 
service.” 

“ Lawful service !” 

“My dear, your scorn and anger is very pretty, 
but it is not papers and proofs. JI am a good 
citizen. I will obey the laws. I ama father. I 
love my Jane more than my life, so I will not help 
her to disobey her husband, who is to her the 
manifestation of the law. Now, my dear, that is 
all I have to say about those two runaway slaves.” 

“T am sorry I told you.” 

“Yes, Iam sorry too. Jane did not send you 
to me.” 

“ At least you will say nothing to any one ?” 

‘It is not my business to say anything. I wish 
not to the boys any evil. I cannot see it to be my 
duty to help them ; nor yet to be my duty to injure 
them. I will think I have dreamed all you have 
read to me and all you have said to me. Now we 
are awake, and we will talk of some other thing.” 

“IT cannot talk of any other thing, Mr. Ketel- 
tas.” 

“Well, then, my dear, we will say ‘ good-after- 
noon; and I shall be glad to see you when we 
can have again our nice talks about the birds and 
the flowers. Come into the garden; I will show 
you my last rose. It was so beautiful a week ago! 
Then I admired it. But now, my dear, when it is 
slowly fading and dying, it has to me a far truer 
beauty. It said to me an hour ago— Farewell, 
John Paul! I shall go away on to-night's chill 
wind.’ Then I loved my rose, and I stooped down 
and kissed it, and its fragrance—which is its soul, 
my dear—was nearly gone. I got the least atom 
on my lips.” 

He was talking thus with a real and not a simu- 
lated affection as he led Virginia into the garden. 
She looked at him angrily. “TI have not time to 
think of roses, Mr. Keteltas; my heart is full of 
those two boys. If I only knew who to go to, 
how to save them!” 

He saw the tears in her eyes, and he felt that 
she was at least asking him for advice, but he 
answered coldly : 

“T cannot tell you who to go to. I cannot tell 
you how to save any one. My dear, go home, and 
look after your own good father. I will take leave 
to say, he is not looking as well as he might be.” 

As she hastily retraced her steps the public 
clocks struck four, and she turned heartsick at the 
sound. The hours were flying, and nothing done. 
Nelly met her with a face all sympathy and loving 
reproof. ‘ You should hev sent me, Miss, on any 
message you hed. I think I could hev managed 
it.’ 

Then Virginia looked into her bright, strong 
face, and thought, “ Why not? I am sure shecan 
manage it.” She called Nelly into her room, 
made her sit down, and read her Jane’s letter. 
There was no chill of caution in this listener, and no 
want of that upright, downright sympathy which 
defies all reasoning with. 

“T niver heard tell, in all my life, of such a bit 
of wickedness. It beats t’ devil all to pieces. I'll 
go and tell them two poor lads to get out of t’ way. 
I'll go this varry minute, if you say so, Miss.” 

“ But where must they hide themselves ?” 

“ Well, I should say t’ ‘Arethusa’ would be a 
first-rate place.” 

“Qh, Nelly! is the ‘Arethusa’ in port? Are 

ou sure ?” 

“Well, miss, she was yesterday; and I doan't 
think she will be ready to sail until to-morrow; 
maybe the next day after. I saw the Captain last 
night. I was standing at t’ gate watching for John 
Thomas, and he comes past here. And I dropped 
him a curtsy, and told him I was looking for you 
home and partic’lar glad of it. And he smiled till 
you’d hev thought it was fair sunshine, and so went 
down Broadway, varry quick like.” 

While Nelly had been speaking, Virginia had 
been thinking. “Nelly, neither you nor I can 
manage this business, but Captain Bradford can. 

Will you go to the ‘ Arethusa’ for me?” 

“To be sure I will. I'll put on my bonnet right 
away. What shall I say to him?” 

“T will write to him, Nelly.” 

“That will be a deal better, Miss. I should be 
sure to say too much or too little. And ’tis sucha 
strange story, he might think I were just making it 
u ie? 

“‘He would never doubt your word, I am sure, 
Nelly.” 

“T doan’t swear to that, Miss. Men are mostly 
infidels ; you may happen make them see what you 
could niver make them believe.” 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE ETHICS OF A PUBLIC 
CONVEYANCE. 


~\] PARLOR car left one of the railroad 
b/\\)j centers having its usual quota of passen- 
Y NAN)| gers; among the rest, an elderly mother 

YES and a middle-aged daughter. The daugh- 
ter had a voice that was clear, high, and penetrat- 
ing. She pronounced her g's, and said “ you,” 
not “yer.” Before leaving the station her voice 
had become a familiar sound to all the pas- 
sengers—so familiar that they had ceased to turn 
around as it assailed their ears. With the greatest 
indifference, she used names of persons and places, 
told incidents with minute details; she exercised 
no more restraint in her conversation than if she 
were in her own house, with every door closed. 
Family history, criticisms of relatives and friends 
were made, and repeated with calmness ; and, most 
appalling, she repeated the criticisms of vari- 
ous people who were members of two prominent 
churches in their respective towns. Every time 
the train stopped, this voice went on, with its tone 
of self-satisfaction in rehearsing things of good and 
evil report, to the edification or annoyance of her 
fellow-travelers. 

Sometimes such bad manners receive swift and 
sure retribution. A number of women were to- 
gether in a railroad train going to a convention 
held out of town; among the rest,a woman who 
had just been put into a position which, by the use 
of discretion and good judgment, she could have 
made very valuable to herself, and through it 
might have opened a new avenue of employment 
to women. It was an ordinary car, and at the re- 
quest of one of these women a car seat was reversed 
that this party of four might be closer together. 
The train was an express, and to be heard in con- 
tinuous conversation the voice must be raised above 
the conversational tone. On the opposite side of 
the car was a lady traveling alone. She heard the 
name of a friend used by one of the party across 
the aisle, and became interested unconsciously. 
During a journey of an hour the business of the 
office employing the talkative woman was freely 
told, the propositions she had made to increase the 
business, the words of caution to the men of the 
firm—already successful—were repeated, and the 
judgment of her traveling companions on their 
wisdom asked. She gave an analysis 
of the character and abilities of the 
members of the firm, and doubtless 
left the impression, which evidently 
was her own, that now a failing busi. 
ness would be saved through her 











WASTED LOVES. 


By IsaBeLLaA Fyviz Mayo. 


HAT does God do with all the wasted loves 
He sees thrown down? The friendships strangely 
changed 
(How, none know wholly), answering eyes estranged, 
And grasping hands transformed to empty gloves ! 
—The pleading words which cannot win reply 
Save scoff or silence, and the kindly deeds 
Which fall on stony ground or choke in weeds ! 
—The withered hopes of which strong hearts may 
die ! — 
How can God suffer these! With gentle might 
He claims these wasted loves as his by right, 
And some day we shall find them in his care, 
When stunted shoots to stately blooms have grown. 
—Nor shall their beauty be for us alone : 
The hands which threw them down shall have their 
share ! —[Good Words. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR KINDERGARTEN 
WORK AT HOME. 
III. 
By Mary SHARPE. 


TRUST that the explanations in the 
former articles have been sufficiently 
explicit to be of use to some mothers, and 
that here and there a kindergarten nur- 
sery is already the result. All who 
have attempted to carry out the plan have found 
that it is “ manual training” that we have been sug- 
gesting. In all this work with “gifts” and “ oceu- 
pations,” dexterity of movement and delicacy of 
touch are essential. At first the little fingers are 
stiff, and to limber and educate these is one aim of 
this system. The “ nursery games,” as well, tend 
to render the hand skillful in movement. Nothing 
shows culture and breeding more than the graceful 
use of these members, which have so much to ac- 
complish in the battle of life. The future physi- 
cian, artist, or mechanic will be thankful to his 
early instructors if, by the care of his parents, this 
important training has not been overlooked. 

The mother who is quite in earnest has already 
proved the truth of our promises as to the interest 
shown in her stories. I doubt not that at first this 
has been a serious part of her preparation for 
each morning. It might be said that story-tellers, 
like poets, are “born, not made;” but it is certain 
that a fixed desire to become one will aid very 
much in its accomplishment. I know a kinder- 
gartner who did not suspect success in this branch 
of her work, but who, after years of practice, has 
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one of the most delightful of all offered by the 
kindergarten system, for which are needed colored 
glazed papers cut into squares of four inches, blank 
books, paste or mucilage, envelopes for holding the 
small pieces, and scissors, which should be those 
with blunt points. Take the piece of paper, fold 
it upon its colored side, the two opposite corners 
together, so that it makes a triangle; fold again the 








two sharp corners together, and again, when a 
right-angled triangle of this size is made. 

The closed end should always be towards the 
right hand ; upon this can be drawn a network of 
squares. After preparing a piece of paper it can 
be pasted into the book uncut, and after following 
the same directions with a second piece, the child 
can draw a perpendicular line from the right angle 
to the middle of the base, and then cut through it ; 
his paper is now iu several pieces, which he should 
examine ; he finds a small square and four trian- 
gles. In pasting he should be guided to find the 
center of his page, should use as little paste as pos- 
sible, which he applies at the corners only with a 
camel’s hair brush or little stick, and places the 
largest piece of his paper exactly in the middle. 
The small papers he should lay on his page before 
putting any paste on, to determine how he wishes 
them arranged. In order to secure symmetrical 
forms he must carry out the law of opposites, and, 
beginning at the top, paste one at the bottom ex- 
actly opposite, then right and left. I will give a 
few of the drawings for cuts, which, with their 
combinations, will form gratifying results. At 
least two of each cut can be pasted, since each 
offers considerable variety. Occasionally, if chil- 
dren are cutting the same form, they can exchange 
some of their pieces, which adds to the variety of 
the forms. Very young children also enjoy and 
participate in this work; they may use pieces of 
paper the size of the tablet they have just seen, one 
inch square. These papers may be of primary and 


secondary colors—one of each pasted across the 
page will make a pretty beginning; then can be 
pasted the forms that have been built with the 
“Third Gift ” and “ Tablets.” 

This “occupation” teaches neatness in folding 
and the careful use of scissors and paste. 













ability. 

The friend of the member of the 
firm called, as soon as she returned, 
on that member, and told him the 
conversation she had overheard. The 
unwise and indiscreet employee was 
called into the private office of the 
firm, and notified that she was at 
liberty to find another situation; her salary would 
be paid for one month. It was a shock to the 
woman, and when she asked for a reason it was given 
her, with the advice that she be more careful in 
choosing her subjects of conversation in the future 
in public. 

The presence of strangers should make all 
conversation so impersonal that the traveling 
public may be spared the necessity of being part- 
ners to the secrets in the possession of friends, 
nor forced to know the standards or estimates of 
those in whom they have no personal interest. 
Self unconsciousness is a desirable quality when 
absorbed in a work, but it is an unfortunate 
quality when good taste and good judgment de- 
mand present and full consciousness of one’s 
environment. 























been astonished herself at her readiness and suc- 
cess, for these can be measured by observing the 
interest produced. 

The morning duties over and the story told, all 
are ready for work, and to discover some of the 


beauties and uses of the square tablets. After di- 
recting the children from her prepared lesson in the 
“Guide,” the mother will allow them a period in 
which to play alone, but should require an attempt 
to make a form which they can name, before laying 
them aside. I think the youngest will wish to leave 
off before the others; it is difficult to make the 
forms with the tablets, as they are very easily dis- 
placed. It would, therefore, be well to have the 
straws and papers near, with a threaded needle, to 
interest him before the rest stop their work. When 
this is done, some gymnastic exercises and songs 
will change the positions for a short time before 
they take up the “occupation,” which shall to- 
day be the “ Paper-cutting and Mounting.” This is 


These designs are in reduced size. 

I am confident that all of the children will be 
surprised and sorry to find that the time to lay 
aside their work has come. The books should be 
left open until the paste is thoroughly dry, and then, 
with some games and songs, the morning will have 
passed away. 

For the work of the fifth day I have thought it 
wise to suggest the stick-laying, with a few direc- 
tions as to modeling. Before doing so, however, 
there are certain general suggestions which, though 
apparently unnecessary, I shall take the liberty to 
make. First, that children be allowed to do for 
themselves whatever they can. Objection is some- 
times made to the kindergarten that children re- 
ceive there so much attention they demand it con- 
stantly at home; this should not be the case, and 
whenever this is noticed, it is the result of unwise 
guidance. Let them be taught, not only to do all 
they can for themselves, but also to assist those less 
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skillful or younger. There are difficulties always 
to be overcome, and the sooner the child gains his 
victory the better for all. Second: Correct and 
respectful language should always be required, and 
the child should never be permitted to say Yes and 
No to an elder. Let him be taught to say, “ Yes, 
mamma,” “ No, papa,” “ What, Mrs. B ?” ete. 
He will soon become accustomed to this graceful 
habit, which is charming in young and old. A 
consequence of wise training is seen in the conduct 
of children towards the servants of the family; no 
imperious orders should be permitted, and as little 
personal service as possible rendered to those who 
are old enough to do for themselves. Habits of in- 
dolence are engendered in the nursery, which, if 
ever overcome, will take years of patient work to 
accomplish. 

Preparation for the “ gift” of “ Stick-laying ” 
having been made by the study of the “ Guide,” the 
first half hour of work will be devoted to it, but it 
will be preceded as usual by a story. 

This day may be some anniversary— Washington’s 
Birthday, Decoration Day, Forefathers’ Day, etc. 
—and the reason for its celebration should be in- 
corporated into the story. Any personal experi- 
ence of an ancestor or relative will add very much 
to the interest, and when the time for exercise 
comes a little march with flags will impress the 
historical facts upon their minds. 

Now will follow the work which never fails to 
delight, the “ Modeling.” For this, clay such as 
is used by artists, moistened until in a plastic con- 
dition, and modeling knives of wood are essential. 
The table should be covered with oilcloth, and, that 
the children may enjoy the work to the utmost, 
each might be dressed in a large gingham apron 
with long sleeves. Small portions of clay are 
broken from the mass (which should be kept 
covered with a wet cloth) and given to each child, 
which he tries at once to roll intoa ball. The left 
hand should be opened so wide that the palm is flat, 
and upon it the clay can be rolled quickly with the 
right hand. After a number of perfect spheres 
have been made of different sizes, he should begin 
to develop forms from them ; a bird’s nest is made 
by pressing the thumb into the ball and widening 
the opening; manipulation with a modeling knife 
on the outside will make a rough appearance like 
twigs or straws, and by the addition of three or four 
little eggs the nest is achieved, which is often 
pretty enough for a lasting souvenir of the first 
work with the clay. At another lesson a cylinder 
might be made and forms developed from it, a 
muff, tall hat, trunk, banana, ete., after which a 
cube should be made the size of the “ second gift.” 
A variety of forms can be made by starting with 
these three fundamental ones; fruits, flowers, and 
animals will in time be attempted with varying 
success. Habits of close observation and memory 
are thus awakened, in order that the familiar 
objects may be accurately reproduced by the would- 
be artists. 

In closing this series of articles I trast that it 
will be remembered I only promised hints. No 
one must think she is a kindergartner even if she be 
able to carry out every direction with satisfaction 
to herself and pleasure to the children. It requires 
a long and laborious training to be a good kinder- 
gartner, but I shall be well pleased if some mother, 
far away from the opportunities which surround us 
on every hand, is able to give her little ones a start 
in the alphabet of mathematics and the arts as well 
as of language. 

BROOKLYN. 











SOME NOTES. 


+ |HE interest in physical culture that has de- 
veloped within a few years has forced 
the makers and wearers of women’s gar- 
ments to consider a costume that is suited 

- + for outdoor wear in stormy weather. 
The latest costume is said to have been designed by 
a physician. Over the usual combination garment 
of silk or wool is worn a divided skirt of light or 
heavy material, according to the temperature. This 
divided skirt is gathered into a band at the knee, 
with three or four buttons. The skirt of the dress, 
which is full, is lined half way up with waterproof 
cloth; this holds it out from the feet. Leggins 
that cover the top of the shoe button to the knee. 
This protects the ankles perfectly, and if the skirt 
is the right length the wearer of this costume can 
defy wind and weather in her daily walks abroad. 
Fashion is still persistent in her efforts to force her 
devotees to wear the trailing dress on the street. 
But as determined a protest is made against her 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


behests. The weather this winter has been a faith- 
ful ally of common sense, and done much to make 
the wearing of long dresses on the street ridiculous, 
if not disgusting. No woman can feel well dressed 
who knows she is carrying a shovelful of mud on 
the bottom of her gown. Even the righteous sen- 
sation of the wearer of a perfectly fitting tailor- 
made gown is not able to withstand the disagree- 
able sensation of the unpaid assistant in the street- 
cleaning department. 

There is another side to this that was brought out 
in a conversation not long since. ‘ Nobody wants 
her carpets or rugs ruined by having street refuse 
brought in by her callers,” said the owner of a 
beautiful house. It is said that one of the influen- 
tial clubs in New York passed a resolution the 
other day condemning the trailing dress worn on 
the public highway. 








THE MEAT PIE VERSUS HASH. 


By A. L. ANDERSON. 


HE Family had gone on a strike, their 
grievance, as set forth in the complaints 
of the various members, being that use- 
ful article of diet known as “ hash.” 

The Asthetie Young Lady said: “ It is 
a vulgar dish, exceedingly offensive to one of re- 
fined sensibilities.” 

The Dyspeptic said: “ My stomach ties itself in 
a knot and gives me the blues every time I eat it.” 

Young America here ventured an impertinent 
inquiry as to how often the Dyspeptic was in the 
habit of eating his stomach, but was promptly 
frowned down. 

The Youth of Advanced Ideas said : “ Science has 
demonstrated that the frying-pan is a prolific cause 
of crime and an unmitigated evil.” 

And a unanimous voice went up, saying: “We’re 
all tired of it, anyway.” 

“Well,” said the Head of the Culinary Depart- 
ment, “ what are you going to do about it ?” 

This offended no one, being understood as merely 
a gentle reminder that that august individual held 
at her pleasure the health, happiness, and even the 
very lives of the Family. 

The Lobbyist said, in honeyed accents: “ We 
are going to rely on your well-known genius to 
invent some more palatable and wholesome method 
of using remnants.” 

The H. of C. D. smiled appreciatively. A 
few days after a new dish appeared as a center- 
piece upon the dinner table. It was round, the 
form most pleasing to the eye. The substance 
within was of moundlike shape, resembling an ant- 
hill, and was of a beautiful, delicate brown, exactly 
the shade of the Asthetic Young Lady’s hair. It 
was flanked by a dish of rich brown gravy of a 
darker shade. 

A look of pleased expectation diffused itself upon 
the countenance of the Family, and they exclaimed 
in unison : 

“ What is that ?” 

“That is a Meatpie,” replied the H. of C. D., 
with eloquent brevity. 

The Aisthetie Young Lady cocked her head on 
one side and contemplated the dish with one eye 
closed, in imitation of her friend, Mr. Vandyke 
Brown, F.R.A., when estimating values of light 
and shade. 

“The effect is pleasing to the eye,” she said, 
graciously. 

The Dyspeptic received his portion with some 
solicitude, carefully examined its entrails, ap- 
parently with the hope of finding therein some 
forecast as to its effect on his digestive apparatus, 
cautiously tasted, and, as his look of anxious un- 
certainty gradually relaxed into one of relieved 
gratification, announced, with one hand placed 
tentatively over his stomach, “I can tell better 
later, but—I think it is going to agree with me.” 

‘** The method of its construction seems to be in 
accordance with the latest discoveries in chemis- 
try,” said the Y. of A. I. “The escape of 
gases—” 

“It’s bully!” interrupted Young America, 
smacking his lips and passing his plate for more. 

“Ts it patented ?” asked the Lobbyist, with an 
eye to possible personal profit. 

“Certainly not,” replied the H. of C.D. “The 
usufruct of the earth’s material benefits—” 

“Enough! enough!” cried the Family in con- 
cert. 

“T was about to remark,” proceeded the H. of 
C. D., with dignity, “that my claims to a mo- 
nopoly, as the inventor of the article in question, 
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are of the slightest, and, such as they are, I gladly 
waive them for the sake of diffusing the benefits 
to be derived therefrom among my fellow-creat- 
ures—” 

“Sufferers from the frying-pan. 
added the Y. of A. I., devoutly. 

“In that case,” said the Lobbyist, seductively, “ as 
one of the aforementioned fellow-creatures, would 
you kindly favor me with a description of your 
method of procedure in concocting this most deli- 
cious dish ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the H. of C. D. “For 
the crust take one cup of flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of cream-tartar, one-half of soda, ditto salt; 
mix together, then chop in sufficient butter for 
shortening (any cook of ordinary ability knows 
the amount), and stir in milk enough to make a 
rather thin batter. The crust should not be rolled, 
but should be dropped on from the spoon after the 
interior of the pie has been heated for ten or fif- 
teen minutes in the oven. In making the interior, 
I should be guided by circumstances. For the pie 
before you—” 

The Y. of A. I. pointed significantly to the 
empty dish. 

““—-T used the mashed potato which was left at 
breakfast, and, as the quantity was not sufficient, I 
added a piece of cold milk toast which was left 
from last night’s supper, and a few bits of broken 
dry bread.” 

The Dyspeptic began to radiate a look of unea- 
siness, but the H. of C. D. went calmly on. 

“ T added a tiny onion, sliced, a few bits of but- 
ter, the remnants of the steak which you all pro- 
nounced so tough yesterday, having first boiled it 
to obtain stock for the gravy and then chopped it 
fine, a cold boiled egg and a cold veal croquette 
chopped, the bit of omelet which was left at 
breakfast—” 

Here the Dyspeptic, with a groan and a look like 
a hundred daggers, rushed in search of his pill- 
box, andthe AZsthetic Young Lady assumed an ex- 
pression of cultured disgust. 

“—Plenty of salt, and a half-cupfal of milk to 
moisten the ingredients,” finished the H. of C. D., 
unmoved by the signs of consternation. 

“* What a sell!” ejaculated Young America. 

“T perceive that my inquiry would better have 
been conducted in private,” said the chagrined 
Lobbyist. 

“You are all making a great mistake,” cried the 
Y. of A. I. “*Variety is the spice of life!’ More- 
over, that genius which takes hold of the wasting 
driblets of life, whether alimentary or otherwise, 
and, by forming new combinations, brings them 
again within the sphere of value, is adding to the 
wealth of nations and rendering valuable aid in 
solving the problem of human existence. And, 
again, why are you so agitated by the discovery 
that the article of food which you so praised at 
first is compounded of once-used materials? Mat- 
ter is indestructible, and every atom must of neces- 
sity be used over and over again in different forms. 
Do you despise the pie because its origin is com- 
mon, vulgar if you please? But everything is 
composed of the common elements of matter, and 
it is only differing combinations and differing cir- 
cumstances which lend them value in our eyes. 
The diamond is but common carbon. As for you, 
sir,” turning to the discomfited Lobbyist, “your 
hope of turning the genius of our Culinary Head 
to your own selfish ends shall be frustrated, for 
there’s— 

“¢A chiel’ amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’, faith, he’ll prent it.’ ” 


Amen !” 








PICKED UP. 


Do not forget the birds now when the ground is 
covered with snow or frozen hard. 





Handel’s “ Messiah” has been performed eighty- 
three times by the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston, Mass. 





At the recent dinner of the Holland Society the 
table was decorated with tulips grown for the occa- 
sion. The pipes used were ordered from Holland. 





Accumulated dust on the leaves of house plants 
is destructive to plant life. Sponging off the leaves 
frequently is one of the open secrets of successful 
house plant culture. 





The mixture of the yolk of an egg and glycerine 
is said to be an excellent remedy for burns. Put 
equal parts of each into a bottle and keep it tightly 
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corked. It will keep for some time if put in a cool 
place. Shake each time before applying. 





A very useful present to accompany a gift of 
spoons is a case made of chamois skin, lined with 
quilted silk or satin, with bands of chamois bound 
with ribbon fastened on the lining. leaving spaces 
through which the handles of the spoons can pass. 
This is much more compact than regular cases, and, 
when the case is made by the giver, puts an added 
value on the gift. 





It is said that Mrs. Morton, the wife of our Vice- 
President, dresses plainly on the street, and that 
her daughters are also most simply dressed on the 
street; that, independent of weather, they take 
outdoor exercise every day. A dress worn by Mrs. 
Morton recently at her reception, and in which she 
was greatly admired, was a blue velvet; there were 
neither trimmings nor jewelry worn with it. 





Chamois skin may be cleaned by rubbing into it 
plenty of soft soap, and then laying it for two hours 
in a weak solution of soda and warm water. At 
the end of this time rub it until it is quite clean, 
rinsing it in clean warm water in which soda and 
yellow soap have been dissolved. It should then 
be wrung dry in a rough towel, pulled and brushed. 
This process makes the leather soft and pliable. It 
should never be rinsed in clear water. The soapy 
water causes it to become soft. 





As house-cleaning time will soon be around, we 
will give some notes as to March. Remember in 
that month beds should be thoroughly overhauled, 
for it is in the early spring that troublesome 
insects go to housekeeping. Take two pounds of 
alum and dissolve in four quarts of boiling water. 
Let it stand on the fire till the alum disappears ; 
then apply while nearly boiling hot to your closets, 
bedsteads, pantry shelves, and such places. With 
a little borax and fresh insect powder once or twice 
a week you will have no further trouble. 





A prominent and generous shoe dealer urges 
that every man purchase two pairs of shoes at the 
same time as a matter of economy. He explains 
that two pairs worn alternately will wear as long 
as three pairs would worn every day. The reason 
is that no two pairs of shoes fit the foot the same ; 
the wear and strain come on different parts of 
the shoes. This information will not benefit the 
man who has a struggle to buy one pair when he 
needs them, but it is worth an experiment by the 
man who can afford to make it. 








MOTHERS’ COLUMN. 


ABYHOOD ” recently suggested that 
the mayor of a certain Western city 
was a confirmed bachelor, because he 
had forbidden the use of baby car- 
riages on the sidewalks of that city. 
After watching the way baby carriages are used 
by nurse girls one almost wishes that the mayor of 
every city would forbid their use entirely. The 
poor unfortunate children are put into the pe 
and, as a measure of protection against the possibility 
of falling out, strapped back till there is no freedom 
of movement, and then bumped and jumped up and 
down over curbs and over cobblestones, regardlessly. 
An apartment-house within range of the windows 
of the writer has under its roof a winsome baby 
girl about three years old. Every day about eleven 
o’clock this child, strapped in the carriage, under 
heavy goatskin rug—regardless of the outdoor 
temperature—comes out in charge of a girl about 
sixteen. The carriage is bumped and thumped 
down the steps ; before it reaches the walk the baby 
is howling, but the cries are jerked out by the 
movement of the carriage. The nurse is interested 
in any passing object, and the carriage and its 
occupant receive the mental attention required to 
hold it from falling down the steps, and no more. 
The other morning the neighbors heard the usual 
outery that announces the baby’s appearance. The 
morning was foggy, and gave every promise of 
turning to rain, but no attention was paid to the 
weather. In about half an hour the carriage re- 
appeared in the rain with the baby asleep. The 
nurse, leaving the sleeping child in the carriage un- 
protected, went into the vestibule, fumbled for the 
key in her pocket, came out on the steps and surveyed 
the neighborhood during the process, had a chat 
with the janitor, and finally lifted the sleeping 
child out of the carriage and walked leisurely into 
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A FAMILY PAPER. 


the house. The girl is kind-hearted, and gives 
evidence in many ways that she is fond ofjher 


. charge, but she is ignorant, and when one thinks of 


the management of that small child the mother’s 
intelligence is on about the same level as the girls. 





To the thoughtful lovers of children the system 
of economy that prevails in many households is be- 
yond comprehension. People who spend money in 
every department of the household in a spirit of 
plenty, if not in a lavish spirit, will hire a coarse, 
ignorant woman or an untrained young girl as 
nurse because they are cheap. Only the other day 
a nurse walked through La Fayette Place having 
two children in charge, one a baby in a carriage, 
the other a dainty little girl of three years or less. 
The garbage cans had been emptied and were on 
the sidewalk. This nurse pushed the carriage, and 
dragged the little girl, who was walking, by the 
hand. When near one of the overturned garbage 
cans the little girl saw that she would rub against 
it, so attempted to withdraw her hand; the nurse, 
without looking at the child, gave her a jerk, which 
not only brought the child against the can, but 
swung the can around so that the child ran against 
its mouth. Her cloak and disengaged hand were 
soiled by the contact, and the nurse scolded and 
shook the child until one burned with indignation. 
Every mother knows that it is dangerous to send a 
nurse out on the busy streets of a large city with 
two young children in her charge, and yet people 
who have financial resources are continually doing 
it because they cannot afford two nurses, or will 
not arrange their menage so that the second girl 
can share the care of the children for an hour at 
least each day out-of-doors. There are second girls 
who would not fall willingly into this arrangement, 
but good second girls could be found who would 
welcome this opportunity for outdoor life. 





A correspondent asks : ‘Should a nurse be al- 
lowed to govern the children, or to discipline the 
children, under her charge?” A certain amount 
of authority must be delegated to a person who has 
charge of a child, and it is this necessity that 
makes the character of a nurse so important. The 
mother, every time her child is left alone with a 
nurse, has put her substitute over him. Of course 
the mother has her rules and her system, in which 
the nurse has been fully instructed ; but unless the 
child is also old enough to be drilled in these rules, 
old enough to recognize mamma's “ must” or “ must 
not,” the nurse. must act in the mother’s place. 
The other day a gentleman came in crimson 
with indignation at a scene he had just witnessed 
in the neighborhood. A nurse was out with a baby 
in a carriage and a boy of four years. The boy 
ran out in the middle of the street; the nurse 
called him back, but he only laughed at her. She 
urged and coaxed, but the boy just danced and 
hopped in the middle of the street. At last she 
ordered him to step back on the road. “I guess 
I’m not going to mind you,” announced Young 
America, striking an attitude of defiance. At this 
juncture a butcher’s wagon whirled around the 
corner. The girl was frightened, and, leaving the 
baby carriage, rushed out to bring the boy on the 
walk. There was a descending grade to the curb, 
and the baby carriage rolled forward, and, before 
anybody could stop it, went over the curbstone, 
throwing the baby out. Fortunately, the robes and 
the clothing of the baby saved it from positive in- 
jury, but it was cruelly frightened and jarred. If 
that boy had been trained to obey the nurse, be- 
cause she represented his mother, he would have 
obeyed her as his mother’s representative, assum- 
ing that he knew what obedience meant. 

At a summer hotel there was among the guests 
a giddy, frivolous woman, the mother of a boy still 
in skirts. The little fellow was left entirely to the 
care of his nurse. Frequently the mother would 
not see him for the entire day; the child took his 
meals in the children’s dining-room, so that they 
did not meet at meal-time ; and boating or riding 
excursions took the mother off for the day fre- 
quently. The nurse was a coarse, warm-hearted 
Irish girl. One day a lady, one of the guests, was 
on the shore of the lake. She heard a child cry, 
and the unmistakable sounds of personal chastise- 
ment; looking up impulsively, she saw the nurse 
with the small boy across her lap. Rising at once, 
she walked up to the nurse, and said decidedly: 
“T will certainly tell that child’s mother that you 
struck him.” The nurse looked up in surprise, and 
answered : “ Somebody’s got to do it, shure, or he’ll 
be ruined intirely.’’ 

There is a happy mean between the two systems. 
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A BORN CHIEFTAIN. 
By Hyatmar Hvortu Bovesen. 
PART II. 
>|ES, I bet you will, you young rascals!” 
eried Forrest, in a fresh fit of rage. 
s| “I'll make it hot for you, you scoun- 
)| drels! You think you can do with me 
as you like, but I’ll teach you manners. 
You shall pay dearly for this.” 

And with all his might he began to yell “ Help! 
murder! murder!” 

It would have been easy for the boys to stop his 
outcry with the revolver, the handle of which was 
visible under the pillow. But they were so confi- 
dent of the justice of their cause that they were not 
afraid to submit it to arbitration. Scarcely a min- 
ute had passed before they heard footsteps outside, 
and two men burst into the tent, one with a bowie- 
knife in his hand and the other with a cocked re- 
volver. They had expected to find some one dead 
or wounded, and were not a little surprised at the 
spectacle which presented itself. The first, who 
was an American, and had much sympathy with boy- 
ish sport, burst into an unfeeling laugh ; and the sec- 
ond, who was an Americanized Swede, had a good 
mind to join him. 

“What are you up to, boys?” he asked in Swed- 
ish. ‘“ What has this fellow done to you ?” 

Finn repeated his story with all the eloquence 
which his indignation inspired, and the Swede, who 
readily understood his Norwegian, translated it 
briefly to the American. 

“That is right, boys,” the latter exclaimed, 
breaking into another laugh. “You are plucky 
chaps. You know what you want. Don’t let that 
slippery Dick get away till you have got your 
teams and wagons all hitched up and paid for.” 

And he sauntered out, chuckling at what he re- 
garded as a capital joke. A dozen more people 
had in the meanwhile arrived, and Forrest in lach- 
rymose tones complained to them of the ill treat- - 
ment he had sustained. But his reputation in 
Metropolisville was none of the best, apparently, 
and public opinion declared itself against him. 
Everybody thought the boys were right in compel- 
ling him to procure teams, as a march on foot over 
the prairies must result in sunstrokes and much 
needless suffering. Finding so little sympathy, 
the emigration agent was forced to yield. He gave 
orders for the teams; directed a man present to 
count out the required money from a roll of bills 
found in the inside pocket of his waistcoat, and was 
then released from his bonds. He glowered sav- 
agely at the boys when once more he stood upon his 
legs, and the culprits knew that they would have to 
be prepared for revenge on his part, whatever form 
it might take. But it was nevertheless a great sat- 
isfaction to them when the long procession of ox 
teams with canvas-covered wagons was set in motion 
across the plains, and the women and children sat 
or lay within, sheltered from the scorching rays of 
the sun, while the men took turns in walking and 
riding. The four “ Rescuers” felt that they had 
earned their name, for they had been rescuers in- 
deed, having saved many from death and misery. 


IV. 


It was nearly a fortnight before the Norse 
emigrants reached the end of their journey. Then 
they found themselves lodged for the night in a 
large wooden shanty, where there were no beds, 
and not a single article of furnitare. They had no 
idea of where they were, but noticed that the peo- 
ple they had met during the last two days looked 
very different from those whom they had previously 
encountered. They were black-haired, and of 
swarthy complexion ; many wore wide-brimmed 
sombreros, embroidered waistcoats, and shawls or 
blankets thrown about their shoulders, and they 
spoke a language which was not English. A vague 
anxiety and apprehension filled the breasts of the 
Norsemen, and it became plain to them that they 
had been in some way imposed upon. For, though 
they were not sure of it, they had a feeling that 
they were no longer in the United States. They 
no longer believed Forrest, who assured them that 
they were in California, and that their gold-digging 
was now about to commence. What particularly 
alarmed them was a company of swarthy, fierce-look- 
ing soldiers, armed with rifles and carrying revolvers 
in their belts. There were twenty or twenty-five 
of them, and they were commanded by an officer 
with a big black mustache, who wore a yellow silk 
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sash about his waist. It seemed scarcely probable 
that these armed men were there to assist them 
in their gold-digging; they needed no guns with 
bayonets for that. But if,as was morelikely, they 
had been summoned to compel the emigrants to do 
something which they had not agreed to do, then, 
indeed, they might have need of their bayonets. 

This riddle was soon to be solved. The morning 
after their arrival at the big wooden shanty, all 
the emigrants were made to stand in a row, fac- 
ing the soldiers, while James Forrest explained 
to them in their mother tongue that the gold was 
in the great hill yonder, and that they would 
have to set to work and dig at once in a straight 
line within the stakes which they saw planted on 
the hillside. He said this with a malicious smile, and 
no great knowledge of human nature was needed 
to see that he was making a brazen effort to impose 
upon the credulity of his poor countrymen. The 
four Rescuers, who were standing together at the 
end of the line, felt their blood boil when they 
heard this bold announcement.. 

“‘ He’s lying, ain’t he?” asked Gudmund Lian. 

“ He can lie as fast as a horse can trot,” replied 
little Magnus Framness, clenching his brown fist. 

“ What do you think he’s up to ?” inquired Knute 
Volden. 

“ T tell you what he’s up to, chaps,” Finn answered. 
“ There ain’t no gold in that hill yonder. If there 
was, they wouldn’t need no soldiers. It’s a railroad 
they are going to build ; and we have been brought 
here to build it. I saw exactly that kind of stakes 
when they built the railroad through our valley at 
home.” 

“ What are you going to do about it?” queried 
Knute. “ We ain’t no match for them soldier chaps ; 
and they look as if they would shoot us down as 
soon as wink.” 

“J don’t know yet what we are to do,” Finn 
observed ; “ but just for the present I would advise 
every man to hold his tongue and do as he is told 
to. I can see through this game, if you can’t. 
Forrest went to Norway to get laborers for this 
road, and he has sold us outright to these foreign- 
ers.” 
“ What kind of foreigners do you take them to 
be, Finn ?” little Magnus queried, anxiously. 

“That's more ’n I can tell,” Finn replied. “I 
never was good at geography. All I know is that 
there isa green-colored country on the map south of 
the United States, and that is where we are. Maus- 
tico, I think, was the name of it.” 

“T've got it!” cried Kuute, holding up his hand 
as if he were sitting on a school bench. “Mexico 
was the name, Mexico !” 

“ That’s a fact,” the chief retorted with an ap- 
proving nod ; “ you are right, we are in Mexico.” 

Knute was so elated at this indorsement that 
only his fear of the soldiers restrained him from 
turning a somersault. 

“ Keep quiet, Gypsy,” Finn commanded. “This 
evening we'll have a secret meeting of the Rescuers. 
Then we can talk of what we ought to do.” 

Spades and pickaxes were now distributed among 
the Norsemen. They were divided into squads of 
twenty, each under the guard of two soldiers. 
Even the boys and the women were pressed into 
service, and, in order to prevent the former from 
playing or teasing each other, they were separated 
and made to work in different squads. It was of 
no use that the outraged emigrants protested; the 
stolid Mexican soldiers had no patience with argu- 
ment, which moreover, they did not understand, 
but prodded the rebellious ones mercilessly with 
their bayonets. If that did not subdue them, they 
presented the muzzles of their big navy revolvers 
to their heads and fired a bullet or two within an 
inch of their scalps. This was found to have the 
desired effect, putting an end to argument and 
silencing opposition. Women’s tears and men’s 
oaths were equally futile; and as for the threats 
and clenched tists of the boys, they were thought to 
be more amusing than dangerous. 

The sun was broiling hot, and more than one 
poor Norseman was, during the first day’s work, 
overcome by the heat, and was carried away un- 
conscious. Two died before noon from sunstroke, 
and the next day a woman lost her reason and be- 
came a raving maniac. Of gold they found, of 
course, not a trace; nor did they expect to find 
any. For there was scarcely one of them who was 
not by this time aware that he had been entrapped 
by Forrest, and was burning to pay him back for 
his cruel and heartless deceit. 

At the end of a week fever broke out in the 
camp, and one after another was stricken down, lay 
for three or four days raving, without care or med- 
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ical aid, and then died in hopeless misery. But 
the soldiers had no compassion on any one, and 
would scarcely permit the able-bodied to absent 
themselves from their labor long enough to attend 
to the most pressing wants of the sick. One man 
whose wife lay dying was shot down in cold blood 
by @ soldier, because he broke away and ran toward 
the shanty with a pail of water to give to the sick 
woman, whose piteous cries reached him where he 
was digging. 

James Forrest kept prudently out of sight while 
this state of things lasted, and never appeared to 
the emigrants except under the escort of two sol- 
diers. Evidently things had turned out worse than 
he had foreseen ; and, unscrupulous though he was, 
he was not hardened enough to look without twinges 
of remorse at the misery of which, for the sake of 
some thousand paltry dollars, he had been the 
cause. But to give back the money and release 
the emigrants did not occur to him; and it is, in- 
deed, doubtful whether he could have done it now, 
even if he had had the inclination. 


V. 


Three or four times the meeting of the Rescuers 
had to be postponed, because it was found that the big 
shanty, or the barracks, as it was called, was guarded 
by sentinels, and no one was allowed to leave the 
building except under the escort of a soldier. Another 
obstacle to the meeting was the excessive weariness 
of the boys when, after a day of hard labor, they 
sought shelter in this unattractive caravansary. 
Even Finn, who was usually a wide-awake fellow, 
often fell asleep over his supper, consisting of moldy 
bread and a horrible black liquid which was said 
to be tea; and Gudmund Lian, who had lest all 
spirit, crept into a corner on the floor the moment 
he had been permitted to drop his pickax, and fell 
into a slumber from which nothing short of the last 
trump would have awakened him. The yroans of the 
sick and the dying had no power to rouse him, and 
the centipedes and tarantulas crawled calmly over 
his neck and face, leaving sometimes the red marks 
of their track, but never disturbing his deep, trance- 
like slumber. Happily, the nights were cool, and 
the sea breeze blew through the rickety clapboard- 
ing of the barracks, bringing relief after the 
oppressive heat of the day. In fact, it was some- 
times so cool that snakes and other vermin, being 
uncomfortable without, sought the shelter of the 
shanty ; and many a time the boys woke up with 
horror at the touch of some green lizard or dan- 
gerous-looking snake, which, allured by the warmth 
of their bodies, had coiled itself up under their very 
noses, within reach of their breath. Another terror, 
which was, however, confined to the day, was the 
so-called Texan fly—a black, shining, metallic- 
looking little monster, which bit like fire and poison, 
and particularly attacked their eyelids, which 
swelled up and became red andinflamed. And last 
but not least in the list of their hardships was the 
quality of the water they had to drink. Awful it 
was to those free and hardy Norsemen, accustomed 
to the cool glacial breezes and the delicious chill of 
their mountain springs, to have to fill their mouths 
with this lukewarm, whitish liquid, charged with 
alkaline dust, which produced nausea and serious 
disorders, and finally, atthe end of some weeks, 
caused their teeth to loosen and fall out. With 
despairing hearts they saw their comrades, one 
after another, sugcumb to the fever and diseases of 
the stomach ; and as rebellion was not to be thought 
of unless they could, by some means, procure 
arms, there was only this one fearful prospect 
left to them, viz., to lie down and die far away from 
home and kindred, and be buried like a dog in the 
nearest pile of railroad dirt. 

It took Finn Framness three weeks to discover 
that this was to be the inevitable fate of every one 
of them, and he resolved to risk his own life in an 
attempt to rescue his countrymen from such a doom. 
If die he must, better die like a brave man and a 
Norseman than like a chicken-livered poltroon! 
For three days he pondered his plan of rescue, and 
was repeatedly prodded by the bayonet of the 
Mexican guard when he stopped to rest on the 
handle of his spade while struggling with some 
knotty point. 

“Dog of a heretic,” cried the guard again and 
again, giving him a vicious punch with his gun, 
“ stir not my gall, or, by the saints, I'll send a bul- 
let through your brain!” 

Bat, happily, this threat was lost on Finn, for he 
understood but a few words of Spanish which he 
had picked up since coming to Mexico. He man- 
aged in the course of the next few days to commu- 
nicate his plan to his faithful followers and to ap- 
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point a meeting of the Rescuers in acorner of the 
barracks, when all the rest were asleep. On the ap- 
pointed evening he had his hands full in keeping 
the Rescuers awake, for they were so exhausted 
with weariness that the only thing in the world 
that seemed desirable to them was rest, uncon- 
sciousness, oblivion. But Finn knew the danger of 
this dull indifference, and he would give them no 
respite or peace. His heart was afire with heroic 
resolution ; and, come what might, this time he was 
resolved to act. About ten o’clock all the emi- 
grants were asleep, and a chorus of snores, in all 
keys, rose and fell upon the air with depressing 
regularity. Knute, the Gypsy, was sitting, with 
eyes as big as saucers, in his corner, clasping his 
knees with his hands, and Magnus, proud of hav- 
ing been taken into the confidence of his older 
brother, was leaning against the wall with his 
hands in his pockets, trying to look as manly as 
his size would permit. Finn had almost to drag 
Gadmund Lian along, and once or twice he stuck a 
pin into him, in order to make sure that he was 
awake. When they were all seated together in 
the corner, Finn struck out with his right hand and 
said in an excited whisper : 

“ Boys, now it is the time to prove what stuff 
there is in us.”’ 

“ Right you are, captain,” echoed the Gypsy. “I 
am with you, whatever you mean to do.”’ 

“ And I, too,” said Magnus. 

Pi And me, too,” murmured Gudmund, drow- 
sily. 

“Yes, but you won’t be much good unless you 
can keep awake,” said Finn, sternly. 

“T am awake now,” the big boy declared, with 
an injared air. “I don’t know what is the matter 
with me. I never was this way in Norway; but 
then in Norway no man was ever made to do the 
work of two horses.” 

‘“* That’s true, Gudmund,” Finn broke in; “ but 
we won't stand that any more, and that’s the reason 
I have called you to-night. Our only chance is in 
getting the better of the sentry. I have my sus- 
picion that he sometimes goes to sleep, and if we 
could catch him napping and disarm him, I think 
we could manage the whole job.” 

“ How many mep will you need?” asked the 
Gypsy. 

“TI need you four; but it wouldn’t do any harm 
if I had a dozen more. I am going to select the 
rest to-morrow. I have noticed that every evening 
the guns are stacked outside the captain’s tent ; and 
if a dozen of us can get there, before the sentry 
can make an outcry, we can capture the rifles and 
arm all our men. Two hundred Norsemen with 
twenty-five rifles would sell their lives dearly. 
They would be more than a match for the soldiers.” 

For more than an hour they sat and talked in 

whispers, and finally agreed upon a plan of attack. 


VI. 

It was adark and stormy night. The emigrants, 
who had all been notified that an attempt was to 
be made to rescue them, were lying about on the 
floor of the barracks, pretending to be asleep, but 
every now and then an emaciated face would be 
lifted from the sack that served for a pillow, a 
trembling hand would strike a match, and a pair of 
excited blue eyes would peer anxiously through the 
dark. About midnight, when the storm was at its 
height without, four shadowy figures rose at the 
sound of a soft whistle which could scarcely be 
heard above the tremendous chorus of snores. 

“IT am afraid you are overdoing the snoring 
business, dad,” said Finn, stooping over his father, 
who was snoring an artistic solo all by himself. 

“Well, lad, it don’t matter, for the storm is 
snoring louder than all of us,” Thor Framness re- 
plied. 

‘ “Keep your eye peeled, dad,” Finn continued, 
“and if you hear me yell or hear a shot fired, 
you'll have a dozen or twenty men in readiness and 
rush up to the camp.” 

“ Bat hadn’t you better take me along at once?” 
his father asked. “I am stronger than you are, and 
I might be of service to you.” 

“You can be of more service to us here,” his son 
answered. “ We need a reliable man, witha head on 
his shoulders, to take command here and bring us 
help when we shall need it.” 

“You are a brave lad, Finn,” said ,Thor, prasp- 
ing his son’s hand and pressing it warmly. “ You 
are more of a man than any of us. May God hold 


his hand over you and bless you and keep you!” 
He brushed a tear from the corner of his eye, 

and, lying down again with a heavy heart, re- 

He heard vaguely the movements 


sumed his solo. 
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of the Rescuers, who were cautiously forcing a 
couple of boards in the clapboarding of the wall, and 
he expected every minute to hear the dreaded chal- 
lenge of the sentry and the shot that would be sure 
to follow it. But one, two, three minutes elapsed, 
and no sound except the howling of the wind 
broke the silence. 

The Rescuers had in the meanwhile succeeded 
in crawling out, and they were at first so completely 
covered by the darkness that they banished all fear 
of discovery. It was no longer raining, but the 
wind was driving the clouds with tremendous speed 
across the sky, and was rapidly clearing a blue 
space about the zenith. Finn was leading the way, 
keeping close to the wall, carrying, as on a former 
occasion, a looped cord in his hand. Close on his 
heels came big Gudmund Lian, and behind him 
Knute, the Gypsy, and Magnus. They trod as noise- 
lessly as possible, fearing lest the breaking of a 
twig under their feet or the click of their heels on 
a stone should arouse the suspicion of the sentry. 
Then there was the additional danger in the clear- 
ing sky, which was rapidly dispelling the darkness 
or changing it into dusk. Finn was the first to 
reach the corner at which the soldier was stationed. 
Breathlessly he craned his neck and saw a stalwart 
form with a gun on his shoulder outlined in the 
twilight. Happily, the clearing space in the sky 
seemed to be absorbing the attention of the Mexi- 
can; he was standing motionless, watching the fan- 
tastic clouds, and he was turning .. back toward 
the barracks. A slight uneasiness suddenly took 
possession of him; he grabbed hold of the barrel 
of his rifle, and was about to turn when something 
flew at him out of the dusk, his throat was con- 
tracted with a strangling sensation, and he was flung 
upon his back, with a company of demons on the 
top of him. He tried to scream, but not a sound 
could he produce. Red and blue sparks danced 
before his eyes. 

“ Silencio!” some one whispered in his ear, with 
startling distinctness; “silencio 0 morto /” 








THE GAME OF BADMINTON. 


By CHarites LepyArRD NORTON. 


ADMINTON is a younger first cousin 
to lawn tennis on one side, and to the 
familiar house game of battledore and 
shuttlecock on the other side. It is a 

2} comparatively new game, adapted to 

smaller courts and narrower quarters by the simple 

device of substituting shuttlecocks for tennis balls, 
and making some slight changes in the arrange- 
ment of courts, as shown in the diagram. 

The game takes its name from the fine park and 
mansion of the Duke of Beaufort, a noted patron 
of outdoor sports, near Bristol, England, and it has 
a special flavor of athletic games, for the most ex- 
tensive work on games of all kinds, ten volumes in 
all, is called the Badminton Library, edited by the 
Duke himself,'and dedicated “ by permission,” like 
a great many more or less worthy things in Eng- 
land, to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 

Badminton may be played indoors or out-of- 
doors, in a not very large room, or on a lawn forty 
feet long or more. Ordinary battledores and shut- 
tleecocks may be used, with a bit of tape for a net, 
or the regulation elub sets may be purchased at 
prices as follows: 

Shuttlecocks (per pair).........-.-- 30 cents to $1 00 
Net 2 00 


2 00 
Gauge One Wits. 62. cise hese ese 0 75 
TRQOKOUGs im. <a ds 60508 side 86s 80 be 01s $2 00 to $4 00 


The best shuttlecocks are of French make, and are 
loaded with rubber to make them fly straighter 
and farther. The difference in cost is due to the 
number of feathers used (seventeen in the lower- 
priced ones, and twenty-four in the more costly 
ones). The rapidity and range of flight of a shut- 
tlecock can be regulated by weaving a thread in 
and out among the feathers, and tightening or 
loosening it as desired. If tightened so that the 
feathers do not spread out. the shuttlecock can be 
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driven much farther. In one of the shuttlecocks 
shown the feathers are set at a slant which gives a 
rotary motion, and insures a truer flight. Tennis 
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rackets are commonly used in the game, though 
special Badminton rackets may be ordered if de- 
sired. The regulation net is of fine cord, two and 
a half feet deep, with a stout cord along the top 
that can be strained taut between the poles. The 
net is five feet from the ground in the center, and 
five feet one inch at the poles. Sometimes side- 
stop nets are arranged outside the posts, but this is 
not necessary, for they serve merely to determine 
whether or not a shuttlecock goes out of bounds. 
The court, as shown in the diagram, is the one 
adopted by the Badminton Club of Bath, England, 
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which is regarded as the leading authority on all 
matters connected with the game. It is, in fact, 
the largest possible, forty-three feet being consid- 
ered the extreme effective flight of a shuttlecock. 
In point of fact, a court twenty-eight feet long and 
twenty feet wide is recommended for ordinary 
play. In such a field the four service courts should 
be ten feet square, and the space between the serv- 
ice lines should be eight feet. Even these dimen- 
sions may be reduced, and the game played in the 
back yard of a city house with a clothes-line stretched 
from fence to fence instead of a net. When I see 
boys trying to practice base-ball in such a yard I 
long to tell them of Badminton, and how much 
more fun they could have if they would only try it. 

The divisions are marked with tape or lime, or 
marked on the ground with a sharp stick, and laid 
out as is a tennis court. The only great difference 
between the games is that in Badminton there is 
no rebound. If the shuttlecock falls to the earth 
it is a miss, and counts for the player who deliv- 
ered the stroke. The space between the two serv- 
ice lines is known as neutral ground. 

The game may be played by from two to six or 
more players, the sides being equally divided. The 
court being ready and sides chosen, the “server,” 
or the one who is to deliver the first stroke, stands 
anywhere in his own right-hand court, his feet not 
touching any of the lines. The shuttlecock must 
be sent so that if it falls it will be within the right 
court of the opposite or “out” side. After this 
first stroke all the interior lines are disregarded. 
The shuttlecock may be returned so that it will 
fall anywhere within the boundary lines of the 
“in” side, and returned within the boundary lines 
of the “out” side. 

In tennis the ball rarely passes over the net more 
than three or four times without a fault, but in 
Badminton active players may keep it aloft quite a 
long time before either side scores. 

The usual method of counting is the same as in 
lawn tenuis, the rules for which can be procured 
from any dealer in sporting goods; and, upon the 
whole, this plan of counting seems to be the best. 
In order not to be behind the times, however, it 
may be said here that the Bath Club has adopted 
the following rule, which is intended to give Bad- 
minton a special system of its own: 

“The single and double handed game consists 
of fifteen aces. At ‘thirteen all’ the side which 
first reaches thirteen has the option of ‘setting’ 
five; at ‘fourteen all’ of ‘setting’ three. In three- 
handed or four-handed games the game consists of 
twenty-one aces. First ‘set’ is at ‘nineteen all ;’ 
second ‘set’ at ‘twenty all.’” 
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It will readily occur to readers who live in the 

country that an ordinary barn or loft or garret 
afford excellent places for Badminton. There is 
many a shaded place, moreover, where a net or its 
substitute can be stretched from tree to tree, but 
where a tennis court would be impossible. 
_ Badminton is becoming fashionable now, and it 
is probably destined to be a very popular game, 
from the simplicity of the necessary outfit and the 
active exercise of mind and body that it gives to 
all the players. 








SOMETHING ABOUT SALT. 
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raw materials are in it, if it is a manufact- 
ured article; where it comes from, if a 
raw material; or anything about the processes 
through which it must pass before it becomes valu- 
able. What do you know about salt? And yet, 
is there any one thing more necessary to our daily 
life than salt? What do you know about its manu- 
facture? That it is manufactured you know, for it 
comes in several grades that show the various 
stages in the process of manufacture. It may 
surprise you to know that salt is manufactured to- 
day by the same process used when salt was first 
made—by evaporation. No other successful method 
has ever been found. The pans are made of wrought 
iron, and cover an area of from six hundred to a 
thousand feet, and have a varying depth of from 
twelve to sixteen inches. Large fires are kept up 
under these pans, and the salt, as it is deposited on 
the bottom, is scraped off and removed for drying 
and molding. The average deposit of salt is about 
eleven to fourteen ounces per gallon of brine. An 
Austrian scientist has studied to make the salt in- 
dustry more profitable and less harmful to the men 
employed in making it. By the present process a 
gas is generated that is very harmful. This in- 
ventor has succeeded,in securing a greater amount of 
salt from the same quantity of brine, and with less 
consumption of fuel. The brine is boiled in closed 
chambers instead of open pans, and the salt can be 
dried by the same fire that boils it, and removed 
without stopping the process of evaporation. The 
salt industry was dying out in England, but this 
invention has been found so successful that it 
promises fair profits for the capital invested when 
the new plant is in operation. In Austria the salt 
industry has been greatly strengthened by this in- 
vention. 











A WORKING BOY. 


JS I write, a coal cart has driven up to the 
i house opposite, in charge of a boy per- 
haps seventeen years old. On the side- 
walk a man with gray hair was leaning 
on his shovel waiting for the coal to be 
dumped. The boy backed his cart, went in to 
have the ticket of delivery signed, hurried out and 
drew the pins from the back-board of the cart. He 
tugged and pulled to dump the cart, at last being 
assisted by the older man, who did not exert any 
degree of strength in his effort. At last the cart 
was dumped, and the man began to shovel the coal. 
While waiting for the man to get the coal out of 
the way so that the balance of the coal would run 
out on the sidewalk, the boy drew from the pocket 
of his coat a woolen cloth, and began to polish and 
rub the heavy harness on the horse. On the blind- 
ers were some ornaments of brass, and for this he 
used polish that he evidently kept in his pocket for 
that purpose. He braided the horse’s mane after 
combing it with his fingers, and straightened 
and arranged the harness with evident pride and 
enjoyment. AsI watched, I thought, “I do not 
believe that that boy will shovel coal when his head 
is gray. He uses his time to the advantage of his 
employer and the improvement of his employer’s 
property. Somebody who needs service that de- 
mands devotion and industry will find this boy out, 
and give him employment that his character fits 
him for.” 

When the horse was driven away he held his 
head up and stepped off as if he knew his per- 
sonal appearance had been greatly improved. The 
young driver looked at him critically, as if his stand- 
ard had not yet been reached. 











A bride in Germany was recently married in a 
dress of red and white, the colors of her husband’s 
regiment. 
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SunDAY AFTERNOON. 
CHRIST’S CHURCH: 


By tHe Rev. Lyman Assort, D.D. 

** For where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.””—Matt. xviii., 20. 
RSS ae, /HIS is a promise with two conditions. 
The first condition is that two or more 
must be gathered together. It requires 
two at least to make an assemblage, and 
Christ takes the very smallest possible 
number—two—to constitute the recipient of the 
promise. Men ask, “ Cannot I be just as good a 
Christian outside the Church as inside the Church?” 
No. There are some promises you can claim 
whether in the Church or without it, but there are 
other promises you cannot claim except in the 
Church. This is one of them. Christ gives a 
promise to combined and co-operative labor which 
he does not give to pure individualism. Where 
two or more are brought together by a common 
purpose, for a common end, inspired by a common 
ambition, there is an added power, which no indi- 
vidual standing outside of the Christian order has 
a right to expect. 

Yesterday I attended the jubilee services of 
Bishop Loughlin, in St. James’s Cathedral, in 
honor of the fiftieth year of his service as a priest, 
the thirty-seventh year of his service asa Bishop of 
the Roman Catholie Church of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn. Cardinal Gibbons told us that dur- 
ing those thirty-seven years the Roman Catho- 
lie population of Brooklyn has increased from 
20,000 to more than a quarter of a million; that 
the churches have increased from eighteen to one 
hundred and fifty Roman Catholic churches and chap- 
els ; that there are now twenty asylums and hos- 
pitals of one kind or another which have been estab- 
lished in Bishop Loughlin’s diocese and under his 
administration; and that there are 28,000 children 
gathered in the parochial and other schools, where 
they are being instructed both in secular and in 
religious education. Some of you possibly will 
look upon all this statement as one to be regarded 
with regret. You think of the Roman Catholic 
Church as a foe, and this as the witness of the gath- 
ering hosts of anenemy. ‘Those of you who agree 
with me in believing the Roman Catholic Church 
to be a part of the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who thank God for the good work that it is doing, 
while you deprecate its errors, will thank God that 
there has been so great a work accomplished in 
Brooklyn within these thirty-seven years, and 
under the administration of one wise Christian ad- 
ministrator. Whatever your opinion, however, may 
be upon this question, you will know at least this 
much, that the power which has accomplished this 
has again illustrated the truth, In union there is 
strength. Perhaps the Protestant churches have 
accomplished a great deal more. They certainly 
ought to have accomplished a great deal more. 
Oars—it is no egotism to say it—ours is the wealth, 
the culture, the social position, all the advantages 
that belong to society and to wealth, and ours, we 
believe, the added advantages that belong to liberty 
and a larger light and a larger trath. Without 
these advantages, without liberty, social prestige, 
large culture, or great wealth, the resalts celebrated 
yesterday have been accomplished. By what? By 
some men and women, faithful, enthusiastic, gath- 
ered together, working under one head, animated 
by one purpose, directed to one result. We Prot- 
estants may learn a lesson therefrom of the value 
of unity. 

The second condition of this promise is that the 
recipients shall be gathered together in Christ’s 
name. That is, they shall be gathered together 
about Christ as the center, as the planets round the 
sun; attached to him by an indissoluble tie; their 
orbit and circuit about him; their light received 
from him and reflected in turn. They shall gather 
about Christ in a spirit of loyalty to him; they 
shall gather about him as soldiers gather about their 
general, imbibing their enthusiasm, their courage, 
their hope from him, sure that he can lead them to 
victory if they are as faithful to follow as he is to 
lead ; their aim to do his work, not their own; to 
accomplish his purpose, not their own purpose— 
except as his purpose is one with theirs. 

In time of war you visit the camp. There is 
flying from the flag-pole in the sun the stars and 
stripes. You look upon the men in their scattered 
avocations. A few men jare playing; a few men 
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are cleaning their guns; a few men are cooking ; 
here and there a sentry is pacing back and forth ; 
some men are lying on the grass asleep; there is 
no common life; there seems to be no cemeee 

ar ; there appears to be no common endeavor 
= rot Bat oh cd the bugle sounds the call, 
or the drum its roll, and instantly the men spring 
to their feet, drop their cards, awake from their 
slumber, leave their cooking utensils, and stand 
ready to meet the enemy, ready to do the bidding 
of their commander. Deep down in their hearts 
there is a common purpose, and that flag that floats 
at the topmost pole and over their camp indicates 
what that purpose is. So Christians are to gather 
in the name of Christ—you, merchant—you, lawyer 
—you, physician—you, minister—you, teacher— 
you, parent, each in your several place, each doing 
your several work. Whenever the drum shall beat 
its roll call, you are to be ready, not merely vo do your 
own work, but to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
serried ranks, to do the common work for the 
Master, in fulfillment of the common aim which 
has really united you. 

Now, Christ says that when these two conditions 
exist, when men are brought together by a common 
Christian purpose about Christ as their master, 
deriving their hope from him, aiming to accompiish 
his work as their work—when this twofold con- 
dition exists, then is Christin their midst: not then 
will I be in their midst, then am I in their midst. 
Christ is not some one afar off, who, if the Chris- 
tians come together in Christ’s name, will come in 
answer to their beckoning. He is here, and needs 
only their action to be apparent and efficient. 

The chemist mixes his various elements together 
in the battery, and when they are brought together, 
and the conditions are fulfilled, electricity is there. 
He does not summon electricity from some remote 
distance; but already dormant in those elements 
was the electric power, and when they are com- 
bined, instantly the electric power springs into ex- 
istence. So Christ says, “In each one of you 
Christians there is a dormant power. I am in you, 
but there is more of me in all of you together than 
there is in any one of you separate and individu- 
ally; and when you have combined around my ban- 
ner and my name to do my will, there springs into 
existence, not merely the strength that comes from 
union, but the diviner help that comes from this, 
that I am in the midst of that organization, the 
spirit that inspires the body. It becomes at once 
more than human—it becomes divine—the body of 
Christ. 

This, then, is the principle of the text: wherever 
men come together for a common purpose, and that 
purpose represented by the name of Christ, there 
is in them a more than human power—the power 
of an indwelling Christ, wise to guide, patient to 
endure, strong to achieve. I wish to apply this 
principle to three aspects of church life. 

And, first, this is the principle which underlies 
and gives its chief value to ecclesiastical independ- 
ency. We stand as Congregationalists, not for 
the principle that we will be free to do what we 
please, not merely for the principle that no other 
ecclesiastical organization shall dominate us; we 
stand for a spiritual principle that wherever men, 
whatever their form of creed, their method of wor- 
ship, their organization, come together, animated 
by a Christian purpose, there Christ is and there 
is a part of Christ’s Church. 

A few years ago the Lambeth Conference laid 
down a platform, comprising four principles, upon 
which they said Christian unity might be achieved. 
First, the acceptance of the Bible; secondly, the 
acceptance of the Nicene Creed as a correct embodi- 
ment of the fundamental doctrines of the Bible; 
thirdly, the acceptance of the two sacraments, Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper; and. fourthly, the 
acceptance of the Historic Episcopate. And a little 
later, in Chicago, the Episcopalian bishops affirmed. 
this platform, laying down again the same four 
principles, and inviting all the churches to combine 
in a common effort and a common organization on 
this fourfold basis. There are very few Congre- 
gationalists who would object to the doctrine that 
we are to accept the Bible, and the Nicene Creed, 
which is a Catholic creed, and the two sacraments, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. But how about 
the Historic Episcopate? What does it mean? If 
it means simply this : If you will add to your ecele- 
siastical machinery a bishop, who shall have cer- 
tain superintending and supervisory power over 
churches, and on that condition we will join hands 
with you if you will join hands with us, and we will 
make one great Protestant Church, moving with 
unity to the accomplishment of God’s designs, I 
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would say at once, “ Yes.” I would be very glad 
to give up some measure of the ecclesiastical liberty 
that the independent church possesses, for the 
larger benefit that would come from organized and 
united labor. But is that all they mean? I do 
not know. I do not think that they are quite 
agreed among themselves what they mean. 

Prior to the eighteenth century the kings of the 
earth claimed the right to rule by divine right. 
“We are,” they said, “appointed by God; we get 
our authority direct from him; and all judges, gov- 
ernors, parliaments, legislative assemblies, receive 
their authority from us.” In the eighteenth -cent- 
ury Democracy began to wake up and to deny this 
fundamental principle of absolute monarchy, and 
to say, “No! all governors derive their right to 
govern from the consent of the governed. There 
is no divine right which the kings take from God ; 
the divine right God has given to the people, and 
if kings, legislators, parliaments, judges, have any 
right at all, it is a right they have received through 
the people. Not the people from the kings—the 
kings from the people.” That was the battle-cry 
of Democracy. On that battle-cry it has won its 
victories in England, in America, in France, in 
Italy, in some measure in Germany—yes, in some 
measure even in Portugal and Spain. The ques- 
tion presents itself in a hardly different form in 
this ecclesiastical problem. Oa the one hand, the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Anglican party in 
the Episcopal Church say that Christ organized a 
church ; appointed twelve apostles; gave them au- 
thority to appoint successors; abides with the Pope; 
abides with the episcopate; abides with the succes- 
sors of the apostles; abides with no one else. If 
you want his divine grace you must take it from 
the popes, the bishops, the historic episcopate. 

There are great tracts of land in the West that 
are fertile only when the lakes in the mountains are 
tapped and the water is brought down to irrigate 
the plains. And far-seeing capitalists buy up the 
lake, in the mountains; and having bought up the 
lake, they control the plains, for the plains can get 
no fruit unless they can get water from the lake 
which these few men control. So this theory, of 
grace centered in a particular hierarchy, assumes 
that there is a body of men on the earth into whose 
hands God has put the water of life. If you want 
fruitfulness in your life, fruitfulness in your com- 
munity, fruitfulness in your work, you must come 
to us and get from us the supply! We will never 
consent to Christian union if it be on any such basis 
as that. If the historic episcopate means that God 
has selected a handful of men to whom he has 
given his grace, and that the Reformers who stood 
outside the Church were without it, or were without 
fall measure of it; if it means a denial of grace to 
such men as Luther and Wesley and Lyman 
Beecher and Henry Ward Beecher; if it means 
that I must say that my father and my uncles were 
without the grace of God—Never! We believe 
this grace of God is like the rain and like the dew, 
and that it falls on every herb and every blade of 
grass—gentle, pervasive, universal. If I must 
choose between the two doctrines of election, the 
Calvinistic doctrine which says, “God elected whom 
he chose,” and the Anglican doctrine, “God elects 
whom we choose,” I prefer the Calvinistic doctrine. 

In the second place, in this declaration is the 
secret and the inspiration of our faith in catholicity. 
There are but two conditions to the promise: gath- 
ered together, and gathered together in my name. 
Go with me this Sabbath morning, and take the 
round of the Brooklyn churches. We will open the 
door of this tabernacle and enter; the minister is 
baptizing by immersion in the baptistery some con- 
vert; and we say, “ What are you doing that 
for?” and he says, “ Because I believe the Lord 
Jesus Christ required all his disciples to be immersed, 
and I believe this is the way to make a profession 
of faith, and it will make a truer and better Chris- 
tian than any other way. These people are gath- 
ered in the name of Christ. I go across the street 
and enter a Methodist church, and the minister is 
preaching the free will of man and the personal 
responsibility of every man ; and I say, “ What are 
you doing this for?” and he says, “ Because I be- 
lieve Christ inculeated the freedom of man, and 
because I believe the way to make strong follow- 
ers of Christ is to throw responsibility upon them.” 
These men are gathered in the name of Christ. I 
go a little way up the street, and enter a Presbyte- 
rian church, and their minister is preaching the 
sovereignty of God, his absolute mastership over 
all lives; and I say, “What are you doing this 
for ?” and he says, “ Because I believe Jesus Christ 
taught a God who is a Master and a Sovereign, and 
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because I believe the way to make patient and en- 
during Christians, Christians who will be valiant 
in fight, and not fall back, is to teach them that 
One is their Master, even God which is in heaven.” 
These are gathered together also in the name of 
Christ to do Christ’s will. I goacross Fulton Street 
and enter St. James’s Cathedral, and there the 
priest in the pulpit is holding up the host, and all 
the people are bowing down before it; and I say, 
“What are you doing this for?” and he says, 
“This is the body and blood and spirit of Christ, 
and I am inculeating a spirit of reverence and 
love and loyalty by this symbol held before 
them.” These also are gathered together in the 
name of Christ. Their creeds are not all cor- 
rect. Possibly none of them are quite correct. 
Their formularies are not all correct, possibly. 
Not one of them is essential. But they are 
united in a common purpose, and they are united 
around a common Lord. ‘“ Where two or three 
are gathered together in Christ’s name, there is 
Christ in the midst of them.” In the midst of 
this Baptist congregation, in the midst of this 
Methodist congregation, in the;midst of this Presby- 
terian congregation, and in the midst of this Roman 
Catholic worshiping congregation, is Christ. Shall 
I tolerate them? God forbid. Tolerate Jesus 
Christ! I will give the right hand of fellowship 
to them, and bid godspeed to every one of them; 
each one in his own way, each one by his own 
method, each one loyal to his own conviction, seek- 
ing to serve the will of Christ and build up the 
kingdom of Christ on the earth. Weare Catholic, 
not because we do not care for error, not because 
we will tolerate human imperfection. We are 
Catholic because we believe that wherever men hon- 
estly, earnestly, sincerely, however imperfectly,|how- 
ever ignorantly, are trying to serve the Lord Christ 
in united effort, there Christ is with them ; and we 
love our Christ whatever company he may be in. 

And so, in the third place, this text gives to us 
the secret of the power of the Church. It is the 
power of aChrist in his Church—not in a hierarchy, 
not in a definitely organized and established body, 
but in every body of faithful disciples united to 
worship him and to work for him. 

A little over eighteen centuries ago half a dozen 
men met in a private house in the city of Antioch, 
a pagan city, given over to luxury, given over to 
magnificence, display, worldliness. These half a 
dozen men were unknown. One of them was a 
despised Jew ; one was a negro; others were, per- 
haps, Greeks. But they had the spirit of Christ ; 
they loved him; they wanted to tell others how 
much Christ had done for them. They looked out 
upon the world; they saw its baseness, its igno- 
rance, its sensuality, its slavery, its rottenness ; they 
believed that in this Christ was the cure for 
humanity. If they could only get this Christ before 
the nations of the earth, the world would be re- 
deemed from its sin. One said, “I will go if I can 
find any one to go with me.” And a second said, 
“Tf you will zo, I will go with you as your body 
servant.” And so half a dozen men knelt down in 
that private room and prayed, and then put their 
hands on those two men and said, “Go, and God 
be with you.” It was half a dozen gathered to- 
gether in the name of Christ. And Paul and Mark 
went forth, and in less than four centuries the cross 
of Christ was the emblem of the Roman Empire. 
A few centuries pass by, and some prisoners cap- 
tured in war were brought to the city of Rome. 
They had been taken from a far-off island on the 
borders of Europe. They belonged to an utterly 
despised race—Britons ; so despised that Czesar in 
one of his letters had said, ‘‘ Make slaves of the 
people wherever you go, but do not make slaves of 
the Britons; they are too lazy and too ignorant to 
be good even for slaves.” These girls sang, and 
their song charmed the ear of the Pope; and he 
called Augustine and said, “Go forth, and, in the 
name of Christ, capture this far-off island.” And 
Augustine gathered forty co-workers about him, 
but when they reached France, most of them turned 
back discouraged, and Augustine went on; and to- 
day England, captured for Christ, has captured 
America for Christ, and England and America are 
capturing the world for Christ. Who are these 
conquerors? Paul and his companion? Pope 
Gregory and Augustine? No, no. This: “ Where 
twoor three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in their midst.” There are times when I 
stand and look upon the crowds as they surge up 
and down Fulton Street, upon the open saloon, upon 
some of the revelations in the daily papers, and my 
heart sinks within me, and I say, “ What is the use 
of preaching this Gospel to the comparatively few 
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who gather from Sunday to Sunday in Plymouth 
Church ?” and then I go back to the promise of this 
word : These few that gather in Plymouth Church, 
if they gather in the name of Christ, they are not 
alone ; and there is a power there which eye does not 
see ; and in the name of Christ, who has conquered 
the world, we set up our banners. 








ELIJAH AT HOREB.* 
By tHe Rev. Lyman Assort, D.D. 


S|HERE is an important difference of 
NW opinion between the interpreters of the 
7)} sacred narrative as to the true interpre- 

| tation of the scene in the life of Elijah 
which constitutes the theme for our study 
to-day. The view which I take is not the onemost 
commonly taken. I shall not occupy space in dis- 
cussing the question, but shall interpret this scene 
according to my understanding of the entire story, 
leaving the reader to judge for himself whether the 
interpretation is confirmed by an unprejuadiced study 
of the Scripture narrative. 

Elijah was a man of Puritan mold, an Ironsides 
before the time of Cromwell’s Ironsides. He looked 
upon Baal and Baal-worship with an enmity only 
faintly reflected in the hatred which Cromwell and 
his soldiers entertained toward the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland. He might have said, in the words 
of the later Hebrew psalmist, “I hate them with a 
perfect hatred.” When, therefore, at Mount Car- 
mel the fire answered his prayer, and his sacrifice 
was consumed, and the whole populace, with one of 
those sudden revulsions of feeling common to democ- 
racies, proclaimed Jehovah alone to be God, Elijah 
thought that his time had come to extirpate idolatry 
by one sudden and sharp blow. Without authority 
either from the law of the land, which, though 
it condemned idolatry as a capital offense, con- 
ferred no authority upon any prophet to execute 
capital punishment without judicial proceedings ; 
without authority from God, who had not commis- 
sioned him to be the executant of divine wrath— 
which, indeed, man is never competent to execute, 
since man comprehends not that intermingling 
of pity and wrath which constitutes merey—with- 
out, therefore, authority either from God or man, 
Elijah called upon the people to put to death the 
four hundred priests of Baal, who had come hither, 
not to be tried and executed, and who were, indeed, 
under a kind of implied safe conduct from the king. 
The populace followed the prophet’s demands. 
The waters of the brook Kishon ran red with the 
blood of priests, some of whom may have been im- 
postors, many of whom undoubtedly were them- 
selves the victims of imposture. The wind and the 
rain followed. The drought was broken and the 
land refreshed, and Elijah thought that the king- 
dom of Baal had come to an end and the kingdom 
of God was immediately to be established. 

Instead, he received from Jezebel, the masculine 
Lady Macbeth of the weak and wicked Ahab, who 
let “ I dare not wait upon I would,” a message that 
his own life should on the morrow pay for the lives 
of her prophets slain at his command. The popu- 
lar enthusiasm expired as suddenly as it had burst 
into action. He was without a defender, so far as 
he knew almost without a sympathizer or a friend. 
Nowhere in the land had he a refuge left for him. 
He flees into the wilderness, and, in the discourage- 
ment which comes over him, deserted by man and 
reproved by his own conscience for his zeal without 
knowledge, confesses his fault. “Iam not better 
than my fathers,” he cries, and prays that he may 
die. 

In this wilderness, however, he is too near the 
kingdom of Jezebel. God will have quiet confer- 
ence with him, and quiet conference cannot well 
be with one in perturbation of soul and in constant 
apprehension of danger. He is summoned farther 
away from the land which he had hoped to redeem, 
but whose redemption he has delayed rather than 
accelerated by acting without orders. He obeys 
the summons, travels across the desert, and finds 
secure hiding-place in a cave at Horeb. His soul 
is still bowed down. The language of the forty- 
second and forty-third psalms might well be his: 
“O my God, my soul is cast down within me;” 
“ All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me;” 
“ As with a sword in my bones, mine enemies re- 
proach me; while they say daily unto me, Where 
is thy God?” “Judge me, O God, and plead my 
cause against an ungodly nation: O deliver me 
from the deceitful and unjust man.” 








1 International Sunday-School Lesson for February 1, 1891. 
—1 Kings xix., 1-18. 
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But he is still too bitter, too hopeless, too full of 
tumult, to listen to what God may have to say to 
him. He hears the sound of a gathering tempest, 
and goes out from his cave and climbs the rocks 
above it far up the mountain side. The tornado 
sweeps by the valley below, the strong trees are 
broken, the rocks roll down the mountain side, 
started by the force of the tempest like deer 
startled by the shot of the huntsman, breaking in 
pieces as they are tossed from crag to crag, and 
he bears his head and breast to the wind, and the 
tumult of the elements fits in with the tumult of 
his own passionate soul. The wind dies down; 
the clouds lie low and heavy and sullen on the hori- 
zon. That strange quiet which accompanies the 
foreboding of nature before an earthquake calms 
his own spirit, and he waits in awe and wonder, 
and then the solid earth trembles and shakes. For 
a@ moment the waves, like waves of the sea, run 
through the valley, and then all is still again save 
for the volcanic fires that burst forth from some 
neighboring mountain top, lighting up the whole 
scene with a lurid glare. And the soul of the 
strong man, which has found a certain strange and 
gruesome delight in the tempest, which has been 
quieted by that awful confusion, which has been 
filled with awe by the solemn silence and the earth- 
quake, is stirred to expectancy by the fire which 
leaps from the mountain peak, recalling the sacred 
fire which fell from heaven a few days before and 
lapped up the water and consumed the sacrifice at 
Mount Carmel. His soul is still and silent, and in 
that silence he can hear the still, small voice which 
speaks in his own heart, and brings him the mes- 
sage which interprets the past and directs him to 
the future. These communings of the soul with 
God are always confidential. The priest admits 
no listener to the confessional; when God shrives 
a penitent, he and the penitent are alone. 

The lesson, then, of this story seems to me to be 
the lesson which Christ repeated afterward to his 
disciples when they would have called down fire 
upon the Samaritan village as Elijah did, and he 
rebuked them : “ Ye know not what manner of mind 
ye are of ; the Son of man has come to save men’s 
lives, not to destroy them.” It is the same as that 
conveyed to John in the Isle of Patmos, when the 
voice proclaimed that the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah could alone unroll the book of human 
destiny, aud he looked for the Lion; and behold, 
“in the midst of the throne and of the four living 
creatures, and in the midst of the elders, stood a 
Lamb as it had been slain.” It is the lesson that the 
might of God in his ministering servants is the 
“irresistible might of meekness.” It is the lesson 
that the servant of the Lord must not strive nor 
cry, but be gentle and peaceable. It is the lesson 
that the kingdom of God comes not by violence ; 
that when men cry, “Lo, here is Christ,” or “ Lo, 
there is Christ,” we are not to believe them; that 
Christ comes as the spring comes ; that the voice of 
God is always a still, small voice. 

The tempest, the earthquake, and the fire may 
prepare for his speaking and our listening. Czsar 
may make the Roman world one, that it may be 
more easily subjugated by the cross ; Napoleon may 
sweep from Europe the old despotism, that in the 
blood-watered fields the seeds of liberty may be sown ; 
an army, loyal and true to liberty, may cut with the 
sword the manacles of the slave, that the teacher 
may follow with the school-book and the preacher 
with the Gospel; wars and rumors of wars may 
prepare for the coming of the Lord. Nay! they 
may be holy wars, wars for the protection of human 
rights, wars for the enfranchisement of human 
bodies, wars for the overthrow of human despotism. 
But the prophet of the Lord is never to gird on a 
sword that he may either punish disloyalty to God 
or compel allegiance tohim. Irreligion may be the 
greatest of sins, but it is not a crime. God is not 
to be defended by the sword of man. The message 

to Peter is always the same: “Put up again thy 
sword into its place, for all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword.” The lesson of Elijah 
at Horeb is a lesson against every form of force, 
direct or indirect, open or covert, used for the 
defense or the maintenance of religion. The 
prophet may indeed anoint a king, and the king 
may, in the administration of his function as a just 
ruler, wield the sword in punishment of crime 
against the State and its citizens, but it is never the 
function of the Church and never the right of the 
prophet of the Church to exercise punitive justice. 
The eword of Mahomet and the cross of Christ 
have nothing in common. The kingdom of God is 
not of this world, and his servants are therefore not 
to fight for it. 
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IN THE FAR WEST. 


A missionary of the American Sunday-School Union 
in Nebraska writes as follows to contributors in New 
York : “In thirty-three neglected districts, by dint of 
perseverance and hard work, by God’s help, I suc- 
ceeded in planting a Sunday-school where one had 
never been before. Into these schools eleven hundred 
and fifty-eight scholars were brought, and one hundred 
and fifty men and women induced to devote their ener- 

i time to instruction of these neglected children. 
Sossealy one of these would have been a success had 
not assistance been rendered from other sources. One 
of these schools has increased from five members to one 
hundred and thirteen, and has since blossomed into a 
church. Eight of these became churches before the 
close of the year, and five have since, so you see we 
little know what shall be the fruit of our labors when 
we plant a Sunday-school. During the past four months 
I have organized thirty new schools, having an attend- 
ance of eleven hundred and eighty-four scholars and 
one hundred and twenty-four teachers, each one at 

laces where no Sunday-school was ever held before. 

esides this, I have visited and aided scores of other 
schools, a great many of which 1 reorganized, not 
counting them as ry! planted. I have also distrib- 
uted several hundred dollars’ worth of religious liter- 
ature, and more than fifteen hundred Bibles and Tes- 
taments, most of which were furnished by the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union. Last Sabbath I planted five 
new schools, and had a long distance to travel to ac- 
complish this. I had nothing to eat from three o’clock 
A.M. until half-past eleven at night. I was on a con- 
stant strain during the whole day. More than two 
hundred children were brought into these five new 
schools, and twenty men and women promised to teach 
them the blessed Gospel of Christ.” 








THE INDUSTRIAL MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
OF ALABAMA. 


By C. B. Curtis. 


Some of the facts brought out at the annual meeting of 
this Association in Selma, Ala., last month, will interest 
a wide circle of readers. 1. The Association is now prac- 
tically out of debt. Fifteen hundred dollars will cover 
all its obligations, and these are held byits friends and 
can be paid at any time, or allowed to run, on interest, 
as long as desired. Money, however, is greatly needed 
to cover more ground, if not to pay debts. Fifteen hun- 
dred acres of land is a good beginning, yet it only fur- 
nishes a little point of light in the broad darkness that 
covers the Black Belt plantations. New doors for prof- 
itable investment and increased usefulness are opening 
on every hand, but money is needed to enter them. 

2. The Association has never lost a cent of its rents 
nor had an hour’s delay in their collection. The money 
has always been on hand before the notes were due. 

3. The net income of lands available for missionary 
urposes has been over seven hundred dollars this year. 
his is not as large a percentage of profit as last year, 

owing to the fact that so large a proportion of the last 
purchase was unimproved land, not immediately as 
profitable, though it may be worth much more in the 
end. This, however, will give a dividend of over ten 
per cent. for the missionary work. 

4. There have been accessions to the churches by 
profession, and both week-day and Sabbath schools have 
shown much good work done, yet to one accustomed 
to seeing the results achieved by schools and churches 
with large means at their disposal, among the more 
intelligent city populations, with the best of Northern 
teachers and preachers employed, and with twenty-five 
years of toil and experience behind them, the mission- 
ary achievement did not at first sight seem as encour- 
aging as the showing made by the business department. 
But when one remembers that the field is the hardest in 
all the South, unapproached and unapproachable by 
the usual methods, that it has only just begun to be 
worked, and that with very limited means, it becomes 
a matter of surprise that so much has been accom- 
plished in so short a time and with so little expendi- 
ture. 

Then, too, the work is self-supporting. No further 
contributions are asked to keep the influences already 
set in operation going on for the enlightenment of 
these benighted districts. Solicitation is made from 
churches and individuals only to extend the field of 
operations. 

Surely there is much that is commendable in the new 
methods by which this Association is endeavoring to 
solve the much-vexed country problem of the great 
Black Belts. 

If any desire further information, address “‘ The 
Plantation Missionary,” Oberlin, Ohio. 








CHURCH UNITY. 


In an address before the Presbyterian Union of this 
city last week, Bishop F. D. Huntington, df the Epis- 
copal Church, said : 


** One apprehends church unity only as he apprehends the 
church itself, and he apprehends the church only in Christ— 
not so much by a comparison of texts on the devious course 
of human history as by a reverent study of his nature and per- 
son. On primitive and Scriptural ground, he does not think 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Christians are to make themselves one. They are one now. 
They are to recognize that unity, rejoice in it, confirm it, 
make it manifest to the world and behave themselves 
accordingly. 

** Dearfbrethren, if you have a method better than ours of 
training children up to Christian manhood and womanhood, 
of opening a freer access to the quickening and sanctifying 
energy of the Holy Spirit in these dry times, of building 
stronger barriers against the filthy waterfloods of all name 
subduing frivolity, intemperance, unbelief, ungodliness—do 
let us Come near enough to you to find out what it is, in the 
name ef God. The house of the Universal Father is a large 
place. The God we safely believe in is not likely to let his 
truth be betrayed by a charity of which his own Father- 
hood is the rule.’’ 


Dr. McConnell, of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, pointed out the waste, confusion, and impotence 
resulting from a divided Christendom. The Church of 
Christ, he said, is sadly divided to-day, not in doctrine, 
personal religious life, nor practical works, but in 
ecclesiastical organization. hat is wanted is organic 
unity, and that is possible. The four principles laid 
down by the bishops are not an ultimatum, but only a 
memorandum. 








WORLD'S CONFERENCE OF THE Y. M. C. A. 


The Twelfth Triennial Conference of the Youn 
Men’s Christian Associations of all lands is to be hel 
the coming August in Amsterdam, Holland. The 
growth of the Associations in number and influence will 
make this conference one of the largest and most profit- 
able that has been held. 

In order to accommodate the delegates and their 
friends that may desire to accompany them, at the sug- 
gestion of the International Committee, State Secretary 
Hall is making arrangements for a special excursion 

arty. Round-trip tickets from New York via “ City of 

aris,” of the Inman line, July 22, to Liverpool, London, 
Dover, Ostend, Brussels, Antwerp, Rotterdam, The 
Hague, Amsterdam, Antwerp, New York, will be $128. 
The above tour, including the Conference, will occupy 
four weeks. By addressing the Rev. George A. Hall, 
State Secretary, 40 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York City, further information can be secured. 








MISSION NOTES. 


The American Board’s Almanac for 1891 is an im- 
rovement upon any yet issued by that venerable society. 
Ts matter and its manner (of arrangement and print- 
ing) make it easily the best among similar publications 
and as easily among the best of the pamphlet almanacs 
of the year. 


The third edition of the Bible in the Burman language, 
translated by the Rev. Dr. Adoniram Judson years 
since, and now printed by the Baptist Mission Press in 
Rangan, Burmah, has just been received in America. 
It is royal octavo, much smaller and more convenient 
than its two predecessors, newly set up and stereotyped, 
with many corrections. The version is one of the most 
accurate and idiomatic of the Bible versions in any 


language. 


“ An obstacle to missions,” says the “ Baptist Mis- 
sionary Magazine” for January, “ which is met with 
in almost all heathen lands is brought to the attention 
of the public by the disclosure of the terrible treatment 
which the Africans received in the camp of the rear 
division of Mr. Stanley’s expedition at Yambuya. The 
immoral and cruel conduct of white travelers and 
traders in heathen lands, where they are released from 
the restraints of civilized society, is recognized among 
missionaries as one of the most serious hindrances to 
the success of their work.” 











It is not pleasant to report that the receipts of the 
American Home Missionary Society (Congregational) 
in the first seven months of the current financial year 
show a falling off of $15,000 in gifts of the living, and 
$58,195 in legacies, from the same months in 1889. 
And the same organization now owes, for borrowed 
money, $115,000, the Society having, by formal vote, 
directed the officers to see that the missionaries are 
promptly paid—supplementing the receipts, when 
necessary for that purpose, by loans from the banks. 
There is also due to these missionaries, for reported 
labor, more than $20,000, and it is impracticable to 
borrow further from the banks without security. 





An illustration of the progress of Christian ideas in 
Japan is seen in the report of a funeral service held at 
Tokio last December. The wife of the Vice-Minister 
of War, Mrs. Katsura, was a member of the church at 
Tokio, of which the Rev. Mr. Kanamori is pastor. The 
funeral was, by request, held in the chapel of the cem- 
etery in which a large number of the great men of Ja- 
pan are buried. It is said that 2,000 persons were in 
attendance, though not a quarter part of this number 
could find room in the chapel. Among those who at- 
tended were a prince of the blood, three cabinet min- 
isters, and a large number of army officers, as well as 
diplomatic officials. A large band was provided, in 
view of the rank of the husband of the deceased, and 
Mr. Kanamori preached a fervent sermon upon the 
Christian’s hope of immortality in Jesus Christ. No 
such scene had ever before been witnessed in the Em- 
pire. Another impression may rightly come out of the 
following statements by a writer in the “ Missionary 
Intelligencer ” of Cincinnati. He discusses the ques- 
tion whether missionaries should soon be withdrawn 
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from Japan, and quotes a Japanese missionary as say- 
ing : “ Any one who sees the filth, the moral degrada- 
tion, the low value in which truth and purity are rated, 
the condition of women in this land, must see that there 
is work for the missionary for long years to come. 
Many of them fear and hate us; they call us Jesus’ 
dogs, Jesus’ monkeys, Jesus’ fools, and throw stones at 
us on the streets. They think we use sorcery, the news- 

apers slander us, and even the believers have a very 
ow idea of the Christian life. Many of the men think 
it is beneath them to teach their wives anything about 
the Christian religion. We need to live among them 
to give them an example of a Christian home and of 
proper respect for women.” 





The mission long sustained by the American Board 
among the Zalus in South Africa is reported to be ina 
flourishing condition ; the labors of all its members as 
engrossing, with indications of prosperity in several 

es. 





For many reasons, the missionary work ia Uganda, 
on the northwestern shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
spoken of in The Christian Union December 25, 1890, 
is of very deep interest. The latest news reeeived 
gives assurance that under King Mwanga religious 
liberty is now not only proclaimed, but practically 
assured. It may be noted that four thousand readin 
tablets in U, i were shipped from London, England, 
last May. They were printed under the control of 
Missionary Ashe, and contained, besides the Uganda 
alphabet and a few exercises in reading, the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and a concise “‘ Way of Salvation.” 





Perhaps the darkest side of “ Darkest Africa” is shown 
in aletter by Pére Agouard, in “ Missions Catholiques,” 
who writes from a town on the Mobangi River, stating 
that slavery in that region is of the worst kind, and that 
its chief object is to supply the natives with meat. The 
summary of this letter, which we find in “ Regions 
Beyond,” says: “The horrible particulars which he 
has heard from eye-witnesses, and the sights he has 
seen, leave him no doubt upon the subject. The most 
fearful cannibalism prevails, and is even justified by 
the people. Not prisoners of war alone are eaten, but 
slaves bought as meat/ Human flesh is a common food, 
and in one or other of the villages victims are put to 
death simply that their flesh may furnish a feast. The 
people admit that they prefer this meat to any other, 
saying that the flesh of animals is vile food, the flesh of 
men a noble repast ; to all expostulation they only an- 
swer: “ The more you exalt men over animals, the 
more you show what noble food human flesh is !” 





Fears expressed in these “ Notes” in The Christian 
Union of Devember 11, 1890, that the uprising of the 
natives against unjust Spanish rule on Ponape, Micro- 
nesian Islands, would bring harm to them and to the 
missionaries of the A. B.C. F. M. there, have been sadly 
realized. On the 13th of September, 1890, the Span- 
iards began hostilities just below the mission station 
at Ona. On September 20 they shelled Ona, and then 
landed and burned every house belonging to the mis- 
sion. The calamity threatened the total destruction of 
a good work begun at Ponape, and attended with much 
success. 





There is a measure of light in the following incident 
for those who either willfully or ignorantly contend that 
there is little or no female infanticide in unchristian and 
Oriental countries. The spirit that finds expression in 
that mother’s utterance is widely prevalent, and does 
not lack a way to make itself widely and terribly felt. 
Miss Reade, M.D., a missionary in the Arcot (India) 
district, writes specially of the terror of the Hindus 
during a recent epidemic of cholera. She reports a 
painful case to which she was called where a little boy 
of five years of age was stricken with the cholera. As 
he lay in his father’s arms, crying piteously for water, 
among the wailing throng was a little daughter ten 
years of age, and the physician expostulated with the 
parents on allowing her to be present, as she would 
surely take the disease ; and, sure enough, on the next 
day the little girl was stricken down and the boy had 
died. The parents and kindred were wailing at the 
tops of their voices around the dead body, and in full 
sight cf the girl, who wasin vain crying for water. Not 
a soul attended to her wants, and when Dr. Reade re- 
monstrated with the mother for treating her daughter 
so inhumanly, she answered, “ The boy is gone ; what 
does it matter about a girl ?” 





The New York “ Tribune,” in an editorial comment- 
ing on the rear column of the Stanley Expedition for 
the relief of Emin, well says : 


‘** The missionary looms up as the only ennobling and in- 
spiring figure in the African forests. He represents a 
humane and enlightened civilization in that benighted land. 
... . The Protestant evangel on Lake Nyassa or the [Roman] 
Catholic missionary on Victoria Nyanza takes his life in his 
hand and buries himself in barbarous countries. He does 
not goto the Dark Continent in search of adventure, nor does 
he return to write books and deliver lectures. Whether he 
dies of fever the first summer, or is massacred at his station, 
or works year after year among the natives, his heroism 
passes without observation. It is his mission to teach de- 
qntet races the elements of civilization and Christianity. 

e suffers and grows strong, He communes with his own 
heart and is still. He does his work in a sublime spirit of 
self sacrifice, unclouded with premonitions of notoriety and 
publishers’ bargains. That is moral heroism of the finest 


fiber. The men of action of the Stanley campaign of ad- 
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venture have noble and commanding traits, but they are not 
types of the highest qualities of heroism and self -sacrifice.’’ 





It has been suggested, says the “ New York City 
Mission Monthly,” that a contrast be made between the 
collections on acertain Sunday made by the Chinese at 
Berkeley Temple, Boston, Mass., and that of a large 
congregation on Easter Sunday evening at the same 
place. The following is given in response : 


CurnEsE CoLLEcTion (the whole amount being given by 
less than 150 persons).—In bank bills, $32; silver dollars, 
$9; 50-cent pieces, $13; 25-cent pieces, $13.75; 10-cent 
ieces, $2.50; 5-cent pieces, $1.95; 1-cent pieces, 26 cents. 

otal, $72.46. 

‘Easter Sunpay Evenine Cuurcn Couiection (when 
1,520 people were present).—In dollar bills, $1; silver dol- 
lars, $0 ; 50-cent pieces, $1.50; 25-cent pieces, $7.25 ; 10- 
cent pieces, $12.90; 5-cent pieces, $16; 1, 2, and 3-cent 
pieces, $5.55. Total, $44.20. 





With reference to the attendance on mission schools 
at Alexandria, Egypt, it is stated by good authority 
that “the school work is flourishing. They de- 
clare that the season never opened before more favor- 
ably with regard to the number and class of pupils 
attending these schools.” 


The numbers of “The Gospel in All Lands,” the 
organ of the Domestic and Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States, for 
December last and for the current month are remark- 
able productions, alike in the freshness, variety, and 
permanent value of their matter, and the methods of 
its presentation. This is especially true of the Janu- 
ary issue, which has features of solid interest that will 
lead to its careful preservation for reference. The 
contents relate not only to the Methodist Episcopal 
missions, but to those of other denominations, and 
give condensed general information upon topics bear- 
ing upon missionary labor and success. The publica- 
tion of such matter in this magazine is to be continued. 








NEWS FROM MANY LANDS. 


The Rev. G. J. Stone, American sailors’ chaplain at 
Karachi, India, writes to the “ Sailors’ Magazine ” that 
he is building a sailors’ “ Hall” or “ Rest,” to be oc- 
cupied for religious purposes by January 1, of the 
present month ——The Rev. J. N. Murdock, D.D., who 
has been Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union for twenty-eight years, has 
desired to be relieved of his duties. It is proposed to 
elect him Secretary Emeritus for life, and the Rev. 
S. W. Duncan, D.D., of Haverhill, Mass., has been 
chosen a Corresponding Secretary of the same organ- 
ization.— It is said that Great Britain has now a full 
right of way through Africa from the Mediterranean 
to the Cape of Good Hope ; though that right of way 
in the Soudan would doubtless be contested somewhat 
pe cacy | by the Arabs, as well as by some of the 
natives. The bearing of this fact upon missionary work 
is patent.——“ We have before us as we write,” says the 
“Missionary Herald” for January, “a cotton hand- 
kerchief of fine texture and brilliant colors, prepared 
by the Scotch exporters as an advertisement of the 
rum and other liquors which those dealers, who will 
send the handkerchief to be scattered broadeast in 
Africa, wish to entice the Africans to buy.” It is 
pertinent to note that the same number of the “ Her- 
ald” prints the following: ‘Reports have been re- 
ceived that the Christian Union of young people at 
Abeokuta, West Africa, has addressed to the com- 
mittee upon the liquor traffic with the natives a letter 
in which it sets forth, as follows, the evils resulting 
from the spirituous liquors of the Europeans. ‘The 
country,’ says the letter, ‘is inundated with rum and 
gin ; the inhabitants are dying ; there is no longer any 
order ; anarchy reigns everywhere ; kings and officers 
abuse their position ; parents and children do not ac- 
knowledge their mutual duties, and, what is more 
deplorable, infants are brought up on these poisonous 
drinks.’” It may be added that, in consequence of the 
decisions of the Brussels Conference, the Imperial 
Niger Company has resolved absolutely to prohibit the 
importation and the trade in alcoholie liquors in the re- 
gion which it is opening ——-The American College for 
Girls at Constantinople, formerly called ‘“‘ The Home,” 
has just opened with a large number of students, both 
from the city and from distant parts of the Empire.—— 
England, Germany, Italy, and Portugal have signed 
an agreement for the reciprocal protection of mission- 
aries of these four nationalities who settle in Africa, 
in regions accorded to their respective States by the 
recent treaties. For liberty to exercise their ministry 
the missionaries must have a passport from the govern- 
ment to which they belong——lIn the North India 
Conference, Hasam Raza Khan,a convert from Islam 
to Christianity, baptized four hundred natives in the two 
months from July 17 to September 17, 1890, all “ heart 
Christians.” ‘From hundreds of places,” he adds, 
“the invitation is received, ‘Come and make us Chris- 
tians, and teach us and ourchildren.’” In this region 
the English Church Missionary Society have been at 
work for twenty-five years, but hitherto there has been 
bat little apparent fruit from their labors——The Rev. 
EdwardW. Byle, missionary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Board of Missions in the United States, stationed in 
China from 1845 to 1861, died in England October 5, 
1890, aged seventy-four years.—The “ Brotherhood 
on the Sea” is the name of a new society of two hun- 
dred Norwegian sea-captains, who have pledged them- 
selves to have re religious services on board their 
ships, and to conduct everything there and on shore in 
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the fear of God.m—For the financial year 1889, the 
total sum voluntarily given or bequeathed in the Brit- 
ish Isles for foreign mission work was £1,301,306. 
This aggregate is not so great as that for 1888, but it 
is greater than the total of any year previous to 1888. 
—*The Past Ten Years in Persia,” in the ‘‘ Mission- 
ary Review of the World” for January, is a good speci- 
men of an article fresh, informing, attractive, reliable, 
concerning the subject matter treated under its title, 
which it is not so very common to meet with outside 
the missionary magazine of the present day, as some 
people may suppose.——The Moravian Church in the 
United States (headquarters at Bethlehem, Pa.) pro- 
jects a new mission, under protection from the German 
Government, for the German zone of Eastern Africa 
adjoining the northern and northeastern shores of 
Lake Nyassa.—Some two hundred Hebrew students 
in the University of Odessa recently petitioned the 
Russian Government to be allowed to go forward with 
their studies as Hebrews, and meta refusal. It has re- 
sulted in their conversion to Christianity |——-The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions began its 
current financial year with a debt of $11,000.——The 
sufferings of the sick among the Chinese in New York 
City and in Brooklyn, N. Y., are to be alleviated by the 
establishment of a hospital for them in Brooklyn. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The First Congregational Church, Washington, 
D. C., Dr. S. M. Newman’s, has been offered a large 
sum of money for its present site and building, and as 
the location has come to be decidedly down town, there 
is a movement on foot to accept the offer, and build a 
new edifice in the northwestern part of the city. 

—By the will of the Jate Emma Abbott the sum of 
$5,000 was left to each of the following churches : 
Congregational church of Gloucester, Mass., Plymouth 
Church of Brooklyn, the Brooklyn Tabernacle, Madi- 
son Avenue Baptist Church (N. Y.), Fourth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church (N. Y.), Church of the Divine 
Paternity (N. Y.), Citadel Square Baptist Church, 
Charleston, S. C.; Rosehill Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Twenty-second Street near Third Avenue (N. Y.), and 
St. Luke’s Methodist Episcopal Church in Forty-first 
Street (N. Y.). Several philanthropic institutions were 
given residuary rights in the estate. 

—Cornelius Vanderbilt, Chauncey M. Depew, ex- 
Mayor Hewitt, Cyrus W. Field, and the Rev. David H. 
Greer took part in the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Railroad Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in this city on Tuesday of last week. Mr. 
Vanderbilt announced that ninety-five such railroad 
branches were now in existence, and that of the $140,- 
000 necessary to pay their yearly expenses the men 
themselves gave between a third anda fourth. The 
attendance at the New York building during 1890 
reached a total of 116,926, a gain of nearly 5,000 over 
1889, the daily average of 373 being an increase of 
15. An equally welcome gain was recorded in the per- 
manent membership list, which has grown during the 
year from 1,044 to 1,273. 

—The Salvation Army is a corporation with a good 
deal of money and property attached to it. In Great 
britain it is worth £377,500 ; in Canada, £98,928; in 
Australia, £86,251 ; in New Zealand, £14,798; in Swe- 
den, £13,598; in Norway, £10,676; in South Africa, 
£10,401 ; in Holland, £7,188 ; in the United States, 
£6,601; India,J£5,537; in Denmark, £2,340; in France 
and Switzerland, £10,000; total, £644,618. The trade 
effects, stock, machinery, and goods on hand are val- 
ued at £130,000. Some idea of the trade department 
may be gathered from the fact that they sell 22,000 
Army bonnets every year to the female soldiers. To-day 
2,864 corps are scattered over thirty-two different coun- 
tries and colonies, with 9,349 officers and 13,000 non- 
commissioned officers. 

—The Rev. Minot J. Savage, pastor of the Church 
of the Unity of Boston, has received a call from the 
Church of the Messiah at Chicago. Mr. Savage has 
also, it is stated, had an offer of the editorship of “‘ The 
New England Magazine.” 

—The subjects for discussion at the meeting of the 
New York and Brooklyn Association (Congregational), 
held on Tuesday evening of this week, were “ Occi- 
dental and Oriental Thought: Some Characteristics and 
Mutual Interaction” R-wan reme by Professor E. P. 
Thwing), and ‘Why Not Accept the Fourth Condition 
of the Bishops 2” The Rev. Dr. E. Winchester Don- 
ald read a paper on the latter subject, and the discus- 
sion was opened by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, of Plym- 
outh Church. 

—Whittaker’s “Churchman’s Almanac” for 1891 
gives the statistics of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
for the past year. The 52 dioceses and 17 missionary 
jurisdictions in the United States have 75 bishops and 
3,991 priests and deacons, 3,080 parishes, and 2,348 
missions. There were 61,787 baptisms and 41,284 
confirmations during the year, and the total number 
of communicants repo: is 509,149. The ratio of 
communicants to the total population, which in 1830 
was but one in 416 and in 1840 one in 308, had in- 
creased in 1880 to one in 151, and in 1890 to one in 
122. 

—The Russian “ Official Messenger” of December 
24 announced that the Czar, through Charles Emory 
Smith, the United States Minister, had conveyed to 
the American colony in St. Petersburg his thanks for 
the resolutions expressing gratitude for the full liberty 
enjoyed by the British = American Congregational 
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Church since its establishment here about fifty years 
ago. 

—Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, has accepted 
the invitation of the Boston Business Men’s Associa- 
tion to hold noon meetings in Tremont Temple for 
four days in each week. The series began last week. 

—The Pittsburg Presbytery of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church have found the Rev. J. B. J. Milligan 
guilty of heresy. He claims the right of voting in 
public elections, which this sect declares unchristian 
so long as God is not specifically recognized by the 
Constitution. 

—Dr. Charles A. Briggs was installed as the Edward 
Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology on Tuesday 
at the Union Seminary Chapel. The charge on behalf 
of the Board of Directors was given by the Rev. Dr. 
A at of Newark, and the inaugural address by Dr. 

riggs. 

—John W. Harding, of Longmeadow, Mass., has 
announced to his congregation that at the completion, 
in October next, of Tis fortieth year as pastor of the 
= Church he will resign and retire from active 
work, 

—The fund for the erection of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building at Holyoke, Mass., has 
now reached over $53,000. 

—The Progressive Body of Friends (“ Quakers”) 
now numbers in this country 781 “meetings,” 1,093 
ministers, and 76,136 members. 

—Of the Rev. Dr. E. P. Goodwin, of Chicago, who 
is to preach the sermon before the International Con- 
gregational Council, the ‘ Congregationalist” says 
that he is well known as a vigorous preacher and a 
man of great spiritual power. “There is also the 
further appropriateness in the appointment,” suggests 
the “ Advance,” “that Chicago is now coming to be 
recognized, not only geographically, but in point of 
numbers and all-round aggressiveness in Christian ac- 
tivities, as the center of American Congregational- 
ism. 

—The Presbytery of New York is divided on the 
subject of deaconesses. The majority of the commit- 
tee to which was referred the question of approvin 
the overture allowing deaconesses to be elected an 
installed have reported in opposition to the overture. 
One of their objections is that the admission of women 
as deaconesses would logically involve their admission 
to the eldership and to the ministry. 

—tThere are now forty-one Congregational clubs in 
the country, the forty-first having just been organized 
at Springfield, Mo. 

—Mr. Charles H. Richardson, for many years man- 
aging editor of the “ Congregationalist,” died on Sun- 
day in Chelsea, Mass., aged sixty-one years. He had 
been President of the Westfield Normal School Alamni 
Association, a Vice-President of the Congregational 
Club of Beston, and at one time a director of the Con- 
gregational Association. 

—A party of thirty young Swedish people have just 
left Omaha for Shanghai, China, to become mission- 
aries of the Swedish Evangelical Charch. 

—The subject for discussion at the meeting of the 
Congregational Club of this city, Monday night, was 
“ Trusts and Combinations of Capital.” ‘The follow- 
ing speakers were on the programme: Charles F. 
Beach, Jr., Professor John R.Commons, of Wesleyan 
University, and George Gunton, Principal of the Insti- 
tute of Social Economics. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Edward Clark, a retired minister, who had held pastor- 
ates in Middlefield, Ashfield, and Chesterfield, Mass., died 
on January 11, at the age of eighty. 

—G. H. Foster, of the Free Baptist Church of Lansing, 
Mich., has accepted a call to the new East Side Congrega- 
tional Church of Jackson. 

—H. F. Goodwin, lately of the Yale Seminary, accepts a 
eall to Lombard, Ill. 

—J. L. Collier accepts a call to Huntington, W. Va. 

—J. G. Hodges accepts a call to Eldon, Ia. 

—C. H. Ticknor, of Clio, Mich., has resigned. 

—G. H. Fairbanks, of Troy, O., has resigned after a 
pastorate of twenty years. 

—G. H. Cate, of Cheboygan, Mich., has resigned. 

—C. N. Lyman, of Onawa, Ia., has resigned on account 
of ill health, after a pastorate of twenty years. 

—Lester L. Potter, of the Park Church of Hartford, 
Conn., has resigned. 

—D. H. Brewer. of Maynard, Mass., has resigned. 

—J. W. Seelye. of Olney, Lll., has accepted a call to the 
Presbyterian church at Shawneetown. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—John H. Salisbury, pastor of the Fourth Church of 
Trenton, N. J.. died last week, at the age of thirty-nine. 

—Chaimers Martin, of the First Church of Morristown, 
: $s declines a call from the Bethany Church of Brooklyn, 


—J. D. Paxton has become pastor of the West Spruce 
Street Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

—H. C. Minton has resigned the pastorate of the First 
Church fof San. José, Cal., to accept a call to St. John’s 
Church, San Francisco. 

—R. G. Williams, of Alexis, IIl., has received a call from 
the church in Cochranton. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 
—J. M. D. Davidson has become rector of Christ Church 
(P. E.), Burlington, Ia. 
—Samuel Beedle, a well-kaown clergyman of the Episco- 
pal Church, died on January 15 in Hull, Mass. 


—A. H. Judge has become assistant minister at the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest (P. E.), New York City. 

—E. E. Knapp has received a call from the Central Bap- 
tist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE BUILDING OF CONTEMPORARY FRANCE.’ 


This volume forms a continuation of a remark- 
able series, of which those on the Old Régime 
and the Revolution have already appeared. And 
this one is to be followed by a concluding volume 
on the Church, the School, and the Family of the 
France of this century. The volume under pres- 
ent consideration has such distinct importance apart 
from the others that it possesses the right to be 
treated as a monograph complete in itself. Its 
subject is Napoleon Bonaparte, considered under 
two aspects: his character, and his influence in re- 
organizing France after the Revolution. While 
the second portion is of profound interest and value, 
and nowhere more than in France, which is yet 
laboring to free itself from the evil effects of his 
all-controlling, all-absorbing administration, it is 
the first portion of this work which has the most 
interest for the general reader and is likely to chal- 
lenge the most critical serutiny. The day when 
the historian could write of Napoleon in terms of 
unstinted eulogy has passed forever. But there is 
still a very large class left, if indeed there is not also 
amore than moribund political faction, which is 
inclined to consider his errors and crimes as rather 
forced upon him by resistless circumstances, while 
his merits were entirely his own. 

The severe array of facts presented by Lanfrey 
in his great but uncompleted life of Napoleon gave 
a rude shock to the indiscriminate admirers of that 
great usurper and agitator of E:rope. [But even 
with those who were inclined to more moderate 
opinions it was felt that Lanfrey was actuated by a 
specific purpose, that he proposed to foil the am- 
bitious intrigues of a political party, and that, 
therefore, while his facts were for the most part 
incontestable, they might perhaps have been offset 
by other facts that had been omitted or slurred 
over. 

No such implication attaches to M. Taine’s por- 
trait of Napoleon Bonaparte. It is evident that 
his estimate of that extraordinary character and of 
his influence upon France is on some points exceed- 
ingly unfavorable; but we hardly see how it could 
have been otherwise after the careful and exhaust- 
ive study he has given to the subject. The array 
of authorities which he cites is simply overwhelm- 
ing. What gives irresistible force to his conclusions 
is the fact that most of his authorities were counted 
among the friends and beneficiaries of Napoleon, 
who, at the very time they were serving or admiring 
him, also noted down conversations, incidents, and 
impressions. Since Juvenal and Suetonius no such 
terrific things have been said of any human being 
as are recorded here. . 

What gives additional weight to the verdict is the 
fact that the author readily, nay, admiringly, con- 
cedes the intellectual superiority of Napoleon be- 
yond that of any other man known in history, and 
is also inclined to consider him almost as an irre- 
sponsible being by virtue of his descent from men 
of similar stamp, although, of course, of inferior 
ability. Heredity plays an important part in M. 
Taine’s estimate of this singular character. He 
traces his descent back to the twelfth century. A 
Bonaparte in the time of the Medicis left Tuscany 
and settled in Corsica. Letitia Ramoline, the 
mother of Napoleon, although a Corsican, traced 
her ancestry to the Italian counts of Cotallo. M. 
Taine considers that in Napoleon we see reproduced 
after several centuries a man who, alone in his time, 
represented the type of the massive but often un- 
principled characters who dominated Italy at the 
period of the Renaissance. His mother was of the 
robust type of the matrons of ancient Rome, in 
whom force was more evident than the softer 

From her Napoleon derived his tremen- 
dous energy, but for the peculiar form of expres- 
sion which that energy assumed, for the symmetry 
of his mental grasp, the absolute clearness of 
his mental perceptions, and for his almost total 
absence of moral perceptions, the author argues that 
we must look to that period of Italian history when 
such men as Sforza, Castruccio-Castracani, and 
Borgia displayed perfect mental equilibrium, but 
moral qualities that were little less than diabolical. 
Napoleon was an anomaly, born out of his time, 


1 Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. Par H. Taine, 
de l’Académie Frangaise. La Régime Moderne. Tome I. 
Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie. 

The Origins ri a ey ig | France. The Modern Régime. 
Vol. I By Hippolyte A. Taine, D.C.L. Translated by 
John Durand. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50.) 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


combining to a hitherto unheard-of degree the traits 
of a period which Christendom had long outgrown. 
It is after this manner that M. Taine discovers a 
certain philosophical apology for the intellectual 
monster whose heartless genius scourged Europe 
so late as this very century. 

Whatever be the explanation or the excuse for 
the appalling crimes of Napoleon Bonaparte ; how- 
ever we may reason that he was the instrument of 
Providence to overthrow ancient tyrannies and 
break the ground for new institutions essential to 
the progress of civilization, one fact is certain: Na- 
poleon himself labored under no illusions as to his 
aims and character. He may at times have taken 
a certain pride in reorganizing France after the 
chaos of the Reign of Terror, but he never under- 
took to conceal the fact that ambition, selfishness, 
personal aggrandizement, were not only his chief 
motives, but that for a man of his extraordinary 
genius such motives were all-sufficient for his own 
conscience, so far as he had any, and as an answer 
to the adverse criticisms of his enemies. The author 
emphasizes this trait of Napoleon’s career with 
convincing proofs. “Iam a soldier,” said Napo- 
leon, “‘ because that is the special gift I received at 
my birth. . . . Wherever I have been I have com- 
manded; I was born for that.’”” This conscious- 
ness of his destiny to command produced in him a 
contempt for his fellow-men and gave him a man- 
ner which even in his most serene moments con- 
veyed an impression of fear like that with which 
one regards a sleeping tiger. Many admired his 
genius, but few if any entertained towards him 
anything like love, and all feared him, even while 
he was still at the outset of his career. 

Admiral Decrés, who had often met him at Paris, 
undertook, on the strength of that acquaintance, to 
introduce some fellow-officers to young Bonaparte. 
He says: “I entered the salon full of anticipation ; 
I was about to step forward with animation, when 
his attitude, his look, the tone of his voice, caused 
me to stop. There was nothing offensive intended, 
but it was enough. From that hour I have never 
attempted to pass the line which he then imposed.” 
About the same time Augereau, a general of divis- 
ion, of massive stature, full of self-confidence and 
aggressiveness, came to Toulon, determined to make 
light of this little parvenu, as he called Napoleon. 
With two or three others he called on him for or- 
ders, but determined at the same time to exhibit 
his contempt. Napoleon made them wait ; he then 
entered in full uniform, and, keeping on his hat, 
gave his orders, and dismissed them. During the 
interview Augereau remained perfectly dumb. 
He recovered his voice when again in the street, 
and exclaimed that “this confounded little general 
had filled him with fear; he could not understand 
how he (Augereau) could have been crushed at 
the first glance of his eye.” Vandamme said to 
Marshal Ornano: “ My dear fellow, this devil of a 
man (meaning the Emperor) holds over me a 
power I cannot explain. I, who fear neither God 
nor devil, tremble like an infant when I approach 
him.” Madame de Staél wrote, after seeing Na- 
poleon for the first time : “ When I had a little re- 
covered from the first access of admiration, a very 
decided impression of fear succeeded ; and yet at 
that time he had but little power, being rather an 
object of sympathy, because of the suspicions under 
which he labored on the part of the Directory. 
Hence the dread which he inspired was only caused 
by the singular effect his personal presence pro- 
duced on all who approached him.” 

Every one is familiar with that remarkable ex- 
ample of Napoleon’s entire disregard of human life 
whenever he had an end to gain; we refer to the 
cold-blooded massacre of several thousand Turkish 
prisoners when he was about to return to Egypt. 
No military exigency was so pressing as to require 
this wanton sacrifice, although his apologists have 
endeavored to plead explanations which he regarded 
with contempt. The world was for him, and what 
were a few thousand lives, more or less, if his own 
ends were accomplished? Most of the severe or 
seemingly unscrupulous despots of the world have 
felt it essential to protect their good name by at 
least a semblance of planning for the public weal. 
It is true Napoleon sometimes condescended to 
make a similar plea against the execration of an 
outraged continent. But quite as often he ex- 
pressed a cynical egotism that showed how thor- 
oughly he despised the code of opinion or custom by 
which men are judged by their fellow-men. Said 
he to Metternich : “ A man like me mocks at the 
life of a million of men.” After the horrible 
losses of the campaign against Russia he said, in a 
familiar conversation with M. Narbonne: “ After 
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taking everything into account, what has all this 
costme? Three hundred thousand men, and even 
then many of them were Germans !” 

Portalis, the Minister of Worship, entered the 
presence of Napoleon one day in tears. ‘ What's 
the matter, Portalis? are you ill?” “No, sire; 
but I am unhappy ; the friend of my childhood— 
my lifelong friend, the Archbishop of Tours—” 
“Well, what of him?” “Alas! sire, he is dead.” 
“That's all right; he was no longer good for any- 
thing to me,” replied Napoleon, cynically despising 
oe enn of the living and the memory of the 

ead. 

To an army corps, ordered to a desperate charge 
against the enemy, he brutally exclaimed: “ Soldiers, 
I have need of your lives, and you owe them to 
me!” To the grenadiers of the Guard he ex- 
claimed : “They say that you are discontented, that 
you wish to return to Paris, to your mistresses; un- 
deceive yourselves: I shall keep you in the field 
— you are eighty—and in the field you shall 

ie |” 

“If I have ambition,” said Napoleon to! Roe- 
derer, “it is so natural to me, so innate, it is so 
much a part of my being, that it is like the blood 
coursing through my veins—like the air which I 
breathe.” The day after his coronation he said to 
Decrés : “I came too late; there is no longer any- 
thing great to be achieved. But how different it 
was in ancient times! Look at Alexander! after 
conquering Asia, he announced himself as the son 
of Jove. With the exception of his mother Olym- 
pias, who knew what to believe about that, and 
Aristotle, and a few Athenian pedants, all the 
Orient believed his assumptions. But as for me, 
if I should proclaim myself to-day the son of the 
Eternal Father and that I was about to offer Him 
acknowledgments for the honor, there is not a 
ragamuffin who would not hiss at the sight of me. 
The people know too much in our time. There is 
nothing further to be achieved.” 

Notwithstanding the fact so bluntly expressed in 
the last sentence, he could not, in the arrogance of 
his nature, avoid the expression of his stupendous 
egotism. To his Italian subjects he announced the 
following rules of thought and action: “ My peo- 
ple of Italy should know me well enough not to 
forget that I know more in my little finger than 
they know in all their heads put together.” Said 
a profound diplomatist who had carefully studied 
him: “ He considered himself a being isolated in 
the world, above all his fellows, made to govern 
and direct all spirits athis will.” There can hardly 
be a question that in many respects he had the 
most gigantic intellect ever seen in this world ; its 
powers were well-nigh incredible, and they were 
aided by a capacity for work equaled only by the 
capacity of his mind; but where he was weak was 
in his power to perceive the relations of things and 
in the opinion he maintained that possession of such 
a regal brain absolved him from the ethical or 
moral laws by which society is governed and the 
individual is guided in the course which Providence 
intended. Whether Napoleon was naturally des- 
titute of moral perceptions does not seem clear to 
us. We think certain rudimentary ideas on the 
subject originally obtained in his mind, but that 
with the growing success of his plans he evolved 
out of his greatness a moral code of his own, suited, 
as he imagined, to the grandeur of his position ; 
such a result might be expected from one who had, 
as we have said, but an imperfect perception of 
the relations of things. 

Far from being in his family the example of 
purity which some historians have represented 
him to be, he had the sister of Robespierre for 
his mistress, and boasted openly to Josephine, his 
wife, of his amours in the very palace and in her 
own apartments. Other scandals are told of him 
too bestial to be mentioned here; and, what is more, 
there is reason to believe some of them were true. 
His explanation for his sins and crimes was: “I 
have a right to reply by an eternal J; I oceupy a 
position in the world entirely by myself; I accept 
no conditions applying to others, neither obligations 
of any sort, and no code, not even the vulgar code 
of external civility, which, by modifying or con- 
cealing our primitive brutality, enables men to 
meet without offending each other.” It was a 
natural result that in his personal address he was 
one of the most brutal savages that ever lived to 
all of every sex and every station; that he culti- 
vated the lowest passions in all in order that he 
might through their weaknesses best bind them to 
his service; and that he scoffed at elevated senti- 
ments or ties of affection. “If Caulincourt is com- 


promised,” said he, dryly, after the murder of the 
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Duke d’Enghien, “there is no harm done, for he 
will serve me the better for that.” 

It is estimated that about four millions of men 
were slain in the wars which were stimulated by 
the ambition of this extraordinary being. Mrs. 
Sigourney, who was one of the first to havea gleam 
of sanity as to the true character of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, grandly sang : 

“ Mysterious One, and proud ! 

In the land where shadows reign, 

Hast thou met the flocking ghosts of those 
Who at thy nod were slain ? 

Oh, when the cry of that spectral host 
Like a rushing blast shall be, 

What will thine answer be to them ? 
And what thy God’s to thee ?” 


M. Taine reasons that, however great the con: 
structional genius shown by Napoleon in reorgan- 
izing order in France, the vices entering into 
society from Napoleon’s own character and from 
his method of estimating or stimulating his army 
of officials were so great and widespread that ages 
must yet elapse before France can recover from 
the subtle poison. “Such was the political work 
of Napoleon,” says the author—“ a work of egoism 
served by genius. Into his European edifice, as 
well as into his French edifice, an overwhelming 
egoism introduced defects of construction. .. . 
They will not be eradicated for half a century, 
perhaps even not at the end of an entire century.” 





La Reforme Francaise, Avant les Guerres Civiles 1512- 
1559. Par Madame C. Coignet. (Paris: Fischbacher.) 
In Germany Protestantism effected a revolution ; in 
France, as in England, it aimed at no more than a 
reform. Gerson and Pierre d’Aillé were at the head of 
the movement towards reform in the Gallican Church. 
They, with the English bishops, desired to avoid any 
break in the historic continuity of the Church. The 
insularity of England and the determined temper of 
Henry VIII. carried the English plan out to success. 
The proximity of Italy and Spain, together with the 
vacillation of Francis I., rendered the efforts of the 
French Reformers abortive. Madame Coignet points 
out that there were two phases of the development of 
Protestantism in France : the first represented by Le- 
fébvre d’Etaples, which remained vague, formulated no 
doctrine, and sought only to abolish ecclesiastical 
abuses; the second under Calvin, which assumed a 
definitive form in doctrine, discipline, or government 
and ceremonies of worship. The early phase failed, 
thinks Madame Coignet, for the reasons already cited, 
and because it aimed only at a moral and political 
reformation. Perhaps another cause of its failure, we 
would say, lay in the moral corruption of Francis I., 
Margaret of Navarre, and other heads of the move- 
ment. Their espousal of the cause was largely from 

litical reasons. Madame Coignet traces with care- 

ulness the early struggles of the Gallican Church- 
men for independence, the persistant malignance of 
Parliament and the Sorbonne, the reversal of the 


Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, the cruelty of the re- 


action against the Reformation, the rise of the second - 


period of the Reformation under John Calvin, and the 
progress of Protestantism thereafter to the beginning 
of the civil conflicts to which it gave rise. The author’s 
object is to emphasize the lay constitution of the 
Church, as opposed to the clerical. She has found in 
this study of La Reforme Francaise that its origin was 
in the protest against the exclusive sacerdotal theory 
of the Church. Now that the Republic is established 
in France, she suspects the times are ripe for the estab- 
lishment of the Church upon the republican principle. 
In a word, she draws as the moral from her historical 
study that the Church in France must now be con- 

egational in order to be congenial to the political 
institutions and popular temper of the present day. 
“ Like our fathers,” she writes, “ we need a Reforma- 
tion, a new Reformation which will put us in harmony 
with our institutions. Let us evoke, then, the ancient 
spirit under the lay form of modern societies.” 





The Educational Review, a new addition to the family 
of periodicals, makes its appearance this month, and 
will be issued monthly, omitting August and Septem- 
ber. Its field is as broad as the scope of education. 
ae secondary, and higher education will re- 
ceive equal prominence and attention. Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Professor in Columbia College, and 
President of the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers, is announced as editor, assisted by Dr. E. H. 
Cook, Head-master of Rutgers Preparatory School, 
New Brunswick; Dr. W. H. Maxwell, Superintendent 
of Schools in Brooklyn, and Dr. A. B. Poland, Super- 
intendent of Schools in Jersey City. The promised con- 
tents of each number include signed articles on current 
educational topics, critical notes and discussions, edi- 
torial comments on contemporary educational thought 
and se reviews of new publications, including 
text-books, and summaries of the principal educational 
journals of other countries. President Gilman, of Johns 
a University, Dr. W. T. Harris, of Washington, 
and Professor Royce, of Cambridge, contribute the first 

articles in the January number. We note io 
President Gilman’s paper on “ Shortening the College 
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Curriculum” his declaration that “the exaggerated 
emphasis given to the class system in our colleges 
seems most unfortunate ;” also, that “ the enormous 
waste of time and energy at the school period, the 
time of preparation for college, must be arrested.” 
Professor Royce, upon the question, “Is there a Sci- 
ence of Education ?” observes that scientific pedagogy 
does not tell us just what human nature is and should 
be, and what to do with it, but is limited to pointing out 
what is conducive to good order and to the organiza- 
tion of impulses into character, Under the head of 
* Discussions,” we observe such subjects as “ Coedu- 
cation in Boston,” “The Bennett Law,” ‘The Repeal 
of the Compulsory Education Laws in Wisconsin and 
Mllinois,” “ Self-Teaching in the Indian Schools,” “ The 
New York Kindergarten Association.” Among the 
subjects touched in the Editorial Notes are “ Philos- 
ophy in America,” “The Mania for Degrees,” and “ The 
Provincialism of New England Teachers.” As to this 
last, it is said that, instead of wasting their time in 
theorizing and planning, these teachers could do bet- 
ter by observing and learning. 

What we have here given is fairly indicative of the 
broad scope of the Review, as designed for the scien- 
tific study and discussion of al] educational questions 
and interests. A journal of this high character will 
have an increasing constituency. In future numbers 
will appear articles from prominent American edu- 
cators, together with contributions from Professor 
— of France, Dr. Emil Hausknecht, of Ger- 
many, Professor Murray, of Montreal, James Sully, of 
London, and others well noted. 





It is not often that one comes upon‘a volume of 
verse so clear in note, so delicate in music, and so prom- 
ising as Mr. Frank Dempster Sherman’s Lyrics for a 
Lute. Perhaps the chief satisfaction which the readers 
of this volume will find in it is its evident advance 
upon anything which Mr. Sherman has done before. 
His knowledge of his own gift and his mastery of his 
art, have made great advances. There are no uncer- 
tain sounds in this little book ; there is no hesitation. 
If there are not the deeper and stronger strains of 
which Mr. Sherman is capable, there is a clear, sure 
touch and a definiteness of aim which reveal the fact 
that he is rapidly passing out of his apprenticeship. 
Doubtless more than one reader of the “ Lyrics for a 
Lute” has been carried back in thought to that little 
group of writers of the post-Elizabethan age whose 
songs are among the sweetest in our literature. Mr. 
Sherman reminds us of these earlier singers without 
imitating them. He has evidently been a student of 
their work, and has imbibed their spirit without part- 
ing in any sense with his own individuality. Limpid 
clearness, reposeful expression, and thoroughly sound 
work are characteristic of Mr. Sherman’s verse. It 
is the music of the flute, soft, clear, and melodious. 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.) 





A very pleasant volume of poems from one whose 
work is not unfamiliar in our own columns is a little 
book which bears the title Poems from Yare, by Alice 
Chadbourne (Augusta C. Davis). (Portland : Ford & 
Rich. $1.) This unpretentious volume is evidently a 
genuine expression of the life and thought of the 
writer. It has the great charm of entire simplicity 
and honesty. The verse is lucid in thought and expres- 
sion, the feeling natural, the style direct and un- 
affected. A quiet heart and life apart from the rest- 
lessness and fever of these days are reflected in the 
series of poems which make up the book. Love for 
children is evidently one of the writer’s strong traits, 
and is expressed tenderly and at times beautifully in 
her verse. The book will find many friends, and they 
will be warm ones. 


In the latest volume of “Story of the States” series, 
Miss Emma M. Connelly tells the Story of Kentucky. 
We cannot think she is quite successful in her plan of 
mingling fictitious character sketches and imaginative 
renderings of historical scenes with the direct story of 
history. The gift of natural dialogue-writing is a rare 
one, and this author does not possess it to any extent. 
But the story of the “ dark and bloody ground,” of the 
Indian wars, of the early history and the development 
of the State of Kentucky, is itself thrilling and roman- 
tic. Barring an occasional lapse into “ fine writing,” 
the author deals with her subject agreeably and intel- 
ligently. (Boston: D. Lothrop Co. $1.50.) 





We fear that The Indications of the First Book of Moses, 
called Genesis, by Edward Bb. Latch (Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Co.; $1.50), will prove rather recon- 
dite for one who has not already attained the sublime 
degree of the mastery of the “|Arcana Celestia.” Mr. 
Latch makes time begin with the close of the sixth day 
of creation in the account of Genesis. This he dates at 
31,863 B c., when “ The Word of God is begotten as the 
Son of God.” According to this same theory of inter- 
pretation, time will run out in 3,963 a D. e confess 
that we are unable to adequately criticise this theory 
or its premises. It must be studied from Mr. Latch’s 
own standpoint. 


The Handbook of Florida, first published last year, 
we believe, and of which Colonel C. L. Norton is the 
author, has been so thoroughly revised, amplified, and 
supplemented that it is practically a new book. Sketches 
of the counties of the State, traveling routes, distances, 
detail maps, hotel guides, instructions for tourists and 
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campers-out, historical incidents, fishing and game 
laws, and much else—all are presented in so orderly 
and exhaustive a way that the book is the very com- 
pact essence of Florida packed in pocket-size for the 
visitor and traveler. (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.25.) 





We have had Japan served up as a literary dish in 
so many styles of late by magazinists of all sorts that 
perhaps an appetite for that particular kind of deli- 
cacy is on the wane. But Mr. M.B.Cook’s little book, 
Japan; A Sailor’s Visit, is really worth attention, be- 
cause it is simple, direct, and modest in style, and 
because, also, the author is singularly successful in 
recording Japanese customs, traditions, and oddities 
not already exploited by others. The book has ne pre- 
tension to literary quality, but it is distinctly entertain- 
ing. (New York: * B. Alden. $1.) 





He who likes fairy stories—and who does not ?—will 
find a delightful collection in a charming volume 
manufactured by Mr. John Ruskin’s pet printer, George 
Allen, of Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent, and written by 
Anna Cross and Blanche Atkinson. The title reads, 
Rosalinda and Other Fairy Tales, and the cover looks 
like one of D. G. Rossetti’s creations, or an inspiration 
of Mr. William Morris. As for the stories, we read 
them through, withont pause, before we went to bed. 
(New York : Scribner & Welford. $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Lord Tennyson is said to have a new volume of 
verse in preparation. It is likely to appear in the 
autumn list of announcements this year. 

—Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge’s volume on Boston, in 
the Historic Towns Series, is now in press. It will fol- 
low Theodore Roosevelt’s account of New York. 

—Bishop Huntington has prepared a new hook of 
readings for Lent, called “Forty Days with the Mas- 
ter,” which E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish this month. 

—Mr. H. Rider Haggard was in this city last week. 
He is on his way to the City of Mexico, whence he pro- 
poses to travel with a view to obtaining material for a 
story of the Aztec Empire. 

—D. Appleton & Co.’s new edition of the Rev. 
Howard MacQueary’s “Evolution of Man and Chris- 
tianity” contains a preface explaining and defending the 
position taken in the work itself, for which he has lise 
on trial in Cleveland. 

—An English paper relates that one of the clauses 
in the marriage contract between Dr. Schliemann and 
the Greek lady whom he married provided, it is said, 
that the lady should improve her knowledge of Homer, 
by learning and reciting fifty lines of the Iliad nightly. 
The ordeal was a severe one for the bride, but Herr 
Schliemann, when telling the story to his friends, 
always said that neither tears nor entreaties ever in- 
duced him to let her off a single line. 

—The Rev. George D. Herron’s remarkable paper 
on “The Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth,” which 
recently appearas in The Christian Union, is bringing 
the author letters from all parts of the country, from 
preachers, business men, college professors, and others, 
requesting its publication in a form suitable for dis- 
tribution. Mr. Herron has revised the address, and it 
will be issued at once, in form somewhat similar to 
Professor Drummond’s popular booklets, by the Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York and Chicago. 
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Inquiring Friends. 





[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sud- 
ject to The Christian Daley accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns’ of the paper or by personal letter. 
a. will be given as promptly as practi- 
cable, 


1. I see 1t stated that the Congregational 
Church has no Creed. Is this true? and if 
so, what does a communicant assent to as a 
Confession of Faith in assuming the relation- 
ship of a member ? Please explain clearly. 

2. Please give your best opinion as to what 
would be the most usefui help in the study of 
the Bible for a business man who has little 
time for deep research. I mean a commentary 
which shall not be in so large a number of 
volumes as to be too cumbersome nor too ex- 
pensive for ordinary use. Something that 
will contain lots of meat for the use of a lay- 
man, and not be largely taken up with fine- 
spun theories and matter well-nigh useless to 
the non-professional reader. Then to such a 
set of — one could from time to time add 
special volumes on particular -— BL 


1. Every Congregational church has its 
own creed, to which each member gives 
assent. The beliefs thus variously ex- 
pressed by the individual churches are 
summarized in a general statement of 
belief, which, though not authoritative, 
has been so widely adopted to be often 
termed the Congregational Creed. It 
may be had of the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society, Boston. 

2. There is no commentary op the 
whole Bible which will fulfill all these 
conditions. In a commentary “lots of 
meat” are not to be found, unless it is 
bulky. Perhaps expository discourses on 
single books would meet your desire ; 
as, Dods on Genesis, Maurice on Luke 
(“The Gospel of the Kingdom of 
Heaven”), Deems on James (“ The Gos- 
pel of Common Sense”). 








1. Please inform me, briefly, why so many 
devout and scholarly men seem to advocate 
sprinkling as a mode of baptism, rather than 
immersion, when nearly all great scholars of 
every denomination admit that baptizein means 
to dip, and that Jesus was probably thus bap- 
tized. ask from a purely unpolemi 
standpoint, for I myself was sprinkled in my 
childhood ; but the matter has puzzled me of 
late. 2. Can youinform me of any method by 
which English sparrows may be driven away 
from one’s house, which they choose to turn 
into an aviary ? IsHsHA. 


1. Dean Stanley says: “The reason 
for the change is obvious. The practice 
of immersion, though peculiarly suitable 
to the Southern and Eastern countries, 
for which it was designed, was not found 
reasonable in the countries of the North 
and West ” (“Christian Institutions,” 
p. 22). The essential significance of the 
rite does not depend on the quantity of the 
water used as a symbol of purification. 
2. We cannot. 


In The Christian Union of January 1, 1891, 
you are asked, *‘ What is meant by the ex- 
pression ‘Kingdom of Heaven’ and *Gos- 
pel of the Kingdom’?”” .A 
21, is quoted (by W. E.): ** The kingdom of 
od is within you.”’ Wasnot Christ speaking 
to the Pharisees and not to his disciples? 
Could he have meant that the kingdom of 
was within the hearts of those wicked, 
unbelieving Jews whom he was addressing ? 
Was it not rather ‘“‘among you,” as in the 
margin—that is, within the Jewish nation, 
even the King himself in his own blessed ‘wl 
son ? M. C. D. 
The point is well taken, and the correct 
translation is as in the marginal reading, 
“in the midst of you.” Meyer says, upon 
this passage, that the conception of the 
kingdom of God as within the soul is 
modern rather than historically Biblical. 


1. Is any part of the poem, ‘‘In Darkest 
erica,’’ in issue of December 25, left out 
after the sixth verse? 2. Can any subscriber 
tell me of any paper, daily or weekly, which 
either regularly or at intervals prints sermons 
by Phillips Brooks, except **The Church- 
man’? 3. Please explain the parable in Luke 
xiv., 16 to 24. What right had ** the master of 
the house’”’ to be angry? (verse 21). 4. Also, the 
parable in Matt. xxii., 1-14. Are these one 
and the same parable ? Of course, I under- 
stand the reference to the Jews, but what is 
the surface meaning? What possible reason 
or temptation would there be for a man to 
grow angry and kill the servant of another 
man who came to give him an invitation to 
dinner ? J. H. R. 
1. No. 2. There is none. 3. Whether 
with or without right, people are some- 
times angry nowadays when their invi- 
tations are disregarded. The parable is 
a sketch from life in this respect. 4. 
Not the same parable, though with points 
of resemblance. For a parallel, see 2 








Chron. xxx., 10. For the surface mean- 


part of Luke xvii., - 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ing, see Prov. i., 24-28. As to the strange- 
ness of such conduct, see Prov. x., 23. 


1. In what book or books shall I find the 
Temperaments treated ? 2. Is it better to 
take one of the English Reviews (and if so, 
which ?) or to take such a magazine as Lit- 
tell’s, or the Eclectic? 3. Can you give a 
creed and covenant that would answer all the 
needs of a church ? 

1. A friend interested in such matters 
advises application to Fowler & Wells, 
New York. Perhaps you will find Car- 
penter’s “ Mental Physiology” useful. 
2. It depends on whether you prefer ex- 
tension or intention ; if the latter, one of 
the Reviews ; each has its merits ; we 
cannot select for you. 3. For a Congre- 
a the short form,widely adopted 

y the Congregational churches, seems 
to us adequate. 


What book will give me the best account 
of what missions have accomplished, relig- 
iously, and in the way of civilization ? Facts 
are wanted, and for the whole work of mod- 
ern Christian missions. D. E. F. 

We would recommend “ Gesta Chris- 
ti,” by C.L. Brace (Armstrong, New 
York) ; also “ Missions and Science,” 121 
Bible House, where you may also obtain 
a printed list of similar books. 





Could a first-class architect prepare himself 
for a missionary without taking a full college 
course? If so, how long would it oe ? 


We advise you to write, giving full par- 
ticulars as to age, attainments, family, if 
any, ete., tothe Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Will you kindly give your judgment as to 
the best critical commentaries on Isaiah, 
Amos, and Epistle to Hebrews ? 

W. H.W. 


We would recommend pan Isaiah, 
Cheyne ; on Amos, Pusey on the Minor 
Prophets ; on Hebrews, Westcott. 


W. C. C. requests an explanation of the 
word “amazed” in Mark xiv., 33. It 
does not mean “ surprised.” The Greek 
word denotes the state of one who is 
mentally overcome by any strong emo- 
tion, as wonder, fear, grief. Its precise 
sense here seems to be indicated by the 
word coupled with it, translated “ to be 
very heavy.” We therefore take the two 
together to signify ‘‘ overcome with dis- 
tress, and greatly depressed.” 


Will some one tell_me who wrote “* Rev. 
Quacko Strong” (if I have spelled it cor- 
rectly), and where it can be ebtclnnd ? 








Will one of your readers kindly inform me 
where in Frederick W. Robertson’s writings 
I can find the following sentence : “* We n 
not so much, not half so much, light for the 
intellect as dew upon the heart.” 

A Twenty YEARS’ READER AND FRIEND. 


Can any of your readers give me the verses 
which have something like this : 
** When the fierce north wind 

Rears up the Baltic | 

Like a foaming fury— 

And the poor sailors 

Stand aghast and tremble, 

While the red lightning 

. : . to devour them.”’ 








LATE BY ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS. 


Some years ago a newspaper pub- 
lished in Newcastle, Eng., commemo- 
rated its centennial by reprinting its first 
issue. It was a very small sheet, so a 
copy of the reprint was folded inside 
every one of the current number. Dur- 
ing the afternoon of that day a middle- 
aged couple called at the office, and in- 
formed the clerk that they had come in 
answer to the advertisement in the morn- 
ing’s paper, which directed applicants to 
inquire at the office of the paper for par- 
ticulars—the man to attend to cows, and 
the wife to act as general servant in 
the house. The clerk could not remem- 
ber any such advertisement; but, to 
oblige them, as they were evidently from 
the country, and very positive, he went 
with them through the advertisement 
columns, but nothing of the sort could be 
found. But they repeated they had both 
seen it in that morning’s paper, both 
noticing the day of the month. Then it 
occurred to him to look at the reprinted 
copy of the one-hundred-years-old paper, 
and there he found it. It was with some 
difficulty that he convinced his disap- 
pointed visitors that they were exactly 
one hundred years too late.—[ Exchange. 





luc Rtix; Char | 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any 
question that puzzles the young folks. But he 
makes these conditions : 

1st. The full name and address of the in- 

uirer must accompany each question—not 
ie publication, but for identification. 

2d. Alwa: ive the number of the para- 
graph in refe to questions and answers 
previously published. 

3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 

4th. The questioner must send a two-cent 
stamp, but he or she must allow Uncle Peter 
to use his discretion as to whether he shall 
reply through the paper or through the mail. 
bth. The questioner must be patient, and 

ive Uncle Peter time to get the desired in- 
‘ormation if he does not possess it himself. In 
ordinary cases it will take from threy to four 
weeks to make an answer. 

6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to 
be omniscient. ] 








134. Dear Uncle Peter: A bought a horse 
for ten dollars. He traded this bay horse to 
B for a sorrel horse and four dollars to boot. 
B finds the bay horse to be a kicker and 
demands twelve dollars in settlement, which 
A pays. Athen buys back the bay horse, 
giving B five dollars for him. Ais now in 
doubt as to what the sorrel horse cost him. 
He thinks eighteen dollars, but others tell 
him that thirteen dollars was the cost of the 
sorrel nag. If within your province, will 
you kindly give us your opinion on the mat- 
ter ? ~o. 

After figuring myself into a very un- 
comfortable state of mind over this prob- 
lem, I have come to the conclusion that 
$18 is a very large sum to spend for 
such a nuisance as that sorrel nag ; and 
om I believe that is the sum that should 

charged against him in accurate book- 
keeping. 





135. Dear Uncle Peter: In reply to ques- 
tion 103, as to the origin of the saying, ‘‘ Pour- 
ing oil on the troubled waters,’’ I would say 
that a year or two since I[ saw it stated that 
the elder Pliny used the expression, but that 
it was thought that he borrowed it from 
Herodotus. E. M. 





140. Dear Uncle Peter : What book will tell 
me how I may construct, at a small cost, a 
stationary steam engine ? T.S. McC. 

Consult Thurston's “ Rise and Growth 
of the Steam Engine ” (New York : D. 
Appleton & Co.). Perhaps that will help 
you. 





138. Dear Uncle Peter: Please give me the 
name and address of some of the electrical 
papers and magazines. And please tell me 
the principles upon which the graduated scale 
on the galvanometer is constructed, or _ 


. 


I can find something about it. J. M. G. 


The “ Electrical Engineer,” 150 Broad- 
way, New York, and the “Electrical 
World,” Times Building, New York, are 
two good papers in their field. You may 
find the practical help you want in your 
slesiaat experiments by reading George 
M. Hopkins’s “ Experimental Science,” 

ublished by D. Van Nostrand Co., 23 
ame Street, New York. It is an ex- 
cellent book for young men of scientific 
or mechanical turn of mind. Price $4, 
by mail. 

141. Dear Uncle Peter: Will you please 
tell me just a little about the artist Landseer, 
and give me the names of his most noted 
paintings ? Ss. 

See Volume III. of the “ Artist Biog- 
raphies ” series, by M. F. Sweetser, pub- 
lished by ‘Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; price, 
$1.50. Thevolume is devoted to Rey- 
nolds, Turner, and Landseer. 


142. Dear Uncle Peter: Can you tell me of 
any work that gives the main facts of botany 
in a nutshell for one who has had little op- 
portunity for that kind of study? K.S. K. 

Mrs. A. A. Knight’s “ Primer of Bot- 
any” (Boston: Ginn & Co.; 35 cents), 
E. A. Youmans’s “ Descriptive Botany” 
(NewYork: American Book Co.; 75 ets.), 
or Asa Gray’s “ Field, Forest, and Gar- 
den Botany,” and “ How Piants Grow ” 
(New York : American Book Co.; $1.50, 
85 cts.), are good books of the kind you 
are seeking. 








143. Dear Uncle Peter: 1. Please tell me 
how | can learn more of the private, public, 
and literary life of Canon Liddon. I have 
read everything The Christian Union has 
published, and look eagerly for some scrap 
of information of him each time the Union 
comes. 2. Also, will not fhe Christian Union 
again publish some of Dr. Phillips Brooks’s 
sermons? You have not done so for a long 
time, and I miss them. NIE M. 


Thomas Whittaker, of this city (Bible 
House), publishes several volumes of ser- 
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mons and lectures by Canon Liddon. 
Probably one of these volumes has a 
biographical sketch ; certainly this pub- 
lisher could refer you to one. 2. Phillips 
Brooks preaches without notes, and as he 
is an extremely rapid speaker few stenog- 
raphers can report him correctly. To 
obtain a sermon of his is not an easy 
matter. 





144, Dear Uncle Peter: Will you be so 
kind as to tell me the meaning of the word 
** cloture *’ used in connection with the pro- 
posed rules for governing the United States 
Senate ? I have consulted Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, but do not find the word. Please 
tell me also the character of debenture bonds. 
I am much interested in the letters and an- 
swers in your department of The Christian 
Union. J.B. B. 

1. It isa French word meaning clos- 
ing. Inthe French Chamber of Deputies 
the cloture corresponds pretty closely to 
our moving the previous question. In the 
rule introduced the other day in the Sen- 
ate provision was made for bringing a 
debate to an end after each Senator has 
been allowed one thirty minutes’ speech. 
2. Debenture bonds were, originally, any 
written acknowledgment of indebtedness. 
At present the term is applied to negoti- 
able bonds issued by municipalities or 
corporations, and in the nature of a gen- 
eral charge against the property of the 
issuer. In England the term is used 
where we use the phrase “railroad 
bonds ;” in the United States the most 
common use now is for bonds issued by 
land investment companies, secured, not 
by a mortgage on a particular piece of 
land, but on all the property held by the 
company. 





145. Dear Uncle Peter: What is the mean- 
ing of the political term ‘ wirepuller’’ ? 
What is the nature of the Civil Service 
examination for the classified departmental 
service ? . M. B. 

The following definition of wire-puller 
is given by Charles Ledyard Norton in 
his excellent dictionary of “ Political 
Americanisms” (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York): “The unsuspected po- 
litical manager who causes events to take 
place as does the operator of a marionette 
show, himself being invisible, and the 


machinery concealed.” Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co., of this city, published in 
1885 a book by John M. Comstock on 


“The Civil Service,” with examples of 
examiration papers. What may be of 
later light on this topic I do not know. 





146. Dear Uncle Peter: In your issue of 
December 18, H. L. Fuller writes : ‘‘Can you 
tell me where I can get some cheap and in- 
teresting books on geology? also price.” I 
would cal] Mr. Fuller’s attention to “A First 
Book in Geology, for Beginners,” by N.S. 
Shaler, Professor in rvard University, 
published by Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, 
one volume, 12mo; about $1—an exceed- 
ingly useful and entertaining book for be- 
ginners in geology. Also, Professor Win- 
cheli’s ** Geological Excursions ; or, The Ku- 
diments of Geology,” one volume, 12mo, S. 
C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, Any beginner in 
geology will find Professor Dana’s ‘* 'The 
Geological Story Briefly Told” all that it 
claims to be ; one volume, 12mo., beautifully 
published by The American Book Com- 
pany, New York and Chicago; and D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, publish some small 
paper-covered twenty-five-cent books on 
**Common Minerals and Rocks,” by Profes- 
sor W. O. Crosby, of Cambridge, which are 
wonderfully good in their line. 

T. B. GARLAND, 


147. Dear Uncle Peter: Is there any good au- 
thority for the statements concerning the ori- 
gin of the names of the months in the news- 
paper clipping which I inclose? Howarp. 


Yes, the clipping is substantially cor- 





rect, and as it is interesting I append it: 


‘“‘In looking up the peculiar names given 
each of the twelve months of the year it be- 
comes necessary for us to go back to the old 
Romans. January is named from Janus, 
the god of doors and gates, because the 
month opens the year. Some say that he 
is a two-faced god, and could look back on the 
last year and forward to the coming. Febru- 
ary is from februo, to purify. March was 
originally the first month, and was named for 
Mars, the god of war. April is from aperire, 
to open, because the buds open that month. 
May is from Maia, a goddess. June is from 
Juno, the patron of marriage, and is, there- 
fore, the favorite month of weddings. July 
was named for Julius Cesar, and August for 
Augustus Cesar. Originally August had but 
thirty days and February twenty-nine in the 
common year and thirty in leap years. Au- 
gustus was jealous that Julius’ month should 
have more days than his own, therefore he 
took one from February and added it to Au- 
gust. September, October, November, De- 
cember are so called because they were origi- 
nally the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
months of the year.” 





\ 
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THE INVESTMENT FEATURE 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICIES, 


Very few agents or companies offer their 
policies to-day solely as a protection to the 
family, or dwell upon their adaptation to 
that purpose, or urge them for that motive. 

The policies, or ‘* bonds” or ‘* consols,”’ of 
the eager great rivals are offered as an in- 
vestment to the taker, upon a figured esti- 
mate of their future outcome, and are urged 
for the personal profit of the taker. 

In legitimate mutual life insurance the 
yearly death losses, expenses, and interest 
earnings are carefully adjusted, and the re- 
sult apportioned to each policy, so that each 
person is yearly charged with just the yearly 
cost of carrying his risk, and the remainder 
of his premium is remitted by way of a divi- 
dend. He thus knows the exact cost of his 
insurance from year to year, and pays that 
and no more. 

But the ‘investment policies,’’ ‘‘ bonds,’’ 
‘* consols,”” &c., adopt a contrary course. 
The entire annual premium or “ installment” 
is to be paid in full without any reduction 
for the entire ‘‘investment period ”’—ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years. No adjustment or 
apportionment of losses, expenses, or earn- 
ings is made during that period ; no dividend 
declared or paid; no means of ascertaining 
what the cost of the operation i3 from year 
to year; no means of knowing what the real 
outcome of the speculation is likely to be; 
for no statement of account can be called for 
by any person either during the ‘‘ investment 
period ’”’ or at its close. The holder of the 
policy or ‘* bond ’’ or ‘‘ consol ’’ has to bind 
himself in advance in his application to take 
whatever is given him as the profits of his 
venture without account or question. 


IS THIS INVESTMENT OR SPECULATION ? 


Investment, in the proper and conservative 
sense, means putting money into a scheme of 
use, the expenses, profits, and losses of which 
are well foreseen, the fluctuations capable of 
reasonably safe predetermination, and them- 
selves, therefore, capable of being so weighed 
and balanced that a profitable result can be 
forecast within a safe margin. 

Speculation means putting money into a 
scheme the expenses, profits, and losses of 
which are not well foreseen, or are likely to 
fluctuate so irregularly, widely, and uncon- 
trollably that they cannot be truly weighed 
and balanced, nor the outcome brought into 
any margin of safe calculation; a sckeme in 
which gain and loss are alike possible and 
alike uncertain, both as to the fact and the 
degree of either. 

Investment knows and weighs the chances, 
and ascertains the balance to be safely on the 
right side. 

Speculation does not know and cannot 

weigh the chances, but simply takes them. 


HOW CAN A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MAKE MONEY? 


It has two things to do: it has to pay 
losses and expenses. It charges a premium 
calculated to cover the losses and the ex- 
penses, It knows from its mortality tables 
what the losses will be within a safe margin ; 
it makes the expenses much or little as it 
chooses within certain limits. It estimates a 
percentage which they ought not to exceed, 
and adds that to the premiums charged to 
cover death losses. 

Out of these premiums the company pays 
its yearly death losses, its expenses, and also 
furnishes the reserve to provide for the great- 
er mortality when its risks get older and for 
the maturity of the endowments. This re- 
Serve it can invest until it is needed, and it 


s, therefore, calculated on the assumption 
that it will earn some certain rate of interest 
while held. 

If, now, the death losses have been less 
than the table called for, and the expenses 
have been less than was provided for, so 
much of the premium will have been saved, 
and can be returned tothe insurer. But it is 
not a profit to him. It is simply a saving 
frem the anticipated cost of carrying his in- 
surance. But his insurance is an expense to 
him just as his fire insurance is. The premi- 
um returned to him is a reduction of the ex- 
pense, not a profit. 

If the rate of interest earned is greater than 
that assumed, the exeess is in the nature of a 
profit. For example, if the company assumes 
that each man’s reserve is going to earn 4 per 
cent., and it does earn 5 per cent., then it 
puts the 4 per cent. into the reserve, and the 
extra 1 per cent. is surplus, and can be turned 
back to him with the savings from losses and 
expenses. This surplus interest is usually 
called a profit, and is in the nature of a profit, 
though its actual use is merely to reduce the 
cost of carrying the insurance. It is, how- 
ever, the only profit there is to the insurer. 
All else is cost of insurance: paying expenses 
and helping pay other people’s losses until 
one’s own time comes, when others will pay 
that loss. 

‘How can this operation be converted into a 
profitable investment for the insurer himself ? 

It protects his family, and is, therefore, in- 
dispensable; but how can he make money 
‘out of it ? 

EXAMPLES. 

Several of the great companies are offering, 
under different names, the same ‘‘ investment 
policy,”’ “bond,” &c. For illustration of 
the whole matter we will select what is, in 
fact, a twenty-year endowment policy, with 
no dividends until the end of the twenty 
years. 

THE ESTIMATED ADVANTAGE. 


Take a man aged thirty, insuring for $10,- 
000; he is to pay twenty premiums of $496 
each. The policy contract is to pay him 
$10,000 if he lives and keeps up his policy 
through the twenty years. But the com- 
panies ‘‘estimate’’ that, by leaving all his 
savings and interest earnings with them all 
that time, they may pay him an additional 
$7,060, or a total of $17,060, which would be 
equivalent to compounding ‘his payments at 
4.92 per cent. 


HOW CAN THEY DO IT AND PAY EXPENSES? 

This rate of interest—4.92 per cent.—is 
more than the average rate these companies 
But, aside 
from that fact, the expenses of the business 
and the death losses have first to be paid. 

In these particular companies the expense 
ratio is about 20 per cent., or one-fifth of 


are now earning on their assets. 


their entire income. Out of every dollar of 
premium and every dollar of interest 20 cents 
is taken for expenses, leaving only 80 cents 
of each to pay losses and provide the final 
payment. That is, out of each premium of 
$496 these companies can use for the fulfill- 
ment of their contract and ‘‘ estimates ”’ only 
$396.80. This would have to be compounded 
at 6.83 per cent. to produce the estimated 
$17,060, if no expenses came out of the inter- 
est; but one-fifth of that goes to expenses 
also, so that to realize the $17,060 and pay 
expenses, the premiums must be compounded 
at 8.54 per cent., or greatly more than the 
rate they are now earning. 
HOW MUCH CAN THEY DO ? 

These companies, under present conditions, 
can hardly hope to decrease their expense ac- 
count or to earn more than 5 per cent. inter- 
est on their assets for the next twenty years. 
Assuming that they are certain to earn that 
much, and taking out 20 per cent. of pre- 





miums and of interest for expenses, and pro- 


viding for expected losses, the result at the 
end of the “investment period’ would be 
just $10,817 instead of the ‘ estimated” 
$17,060, a shrinkage of $6,243; a result not 
equal to the premiums compounded at 1 per 
cent. In what sense can this be called a prof 
itable investment for one’s self ? How ean 
any purely financial operation—one that is 
not a manufacturing, mining, or otherwise 
productive business adventure—that has to 
bear such an expense account, be considered 
as a profitable investment ? 


HOW CAN THEY MAKE UP THE SHRINKAGE 
OF $6,243, 

to realize which would require them not only 

to do business without any expenses at all, 

but also to earn for twenty years a greater 

rate of interest than they have any reason- 

able hope of doing ? 


THE EXACT EFFECT OF THE EXPENSE AC- 
COUNT OF THE INVESTMENT. 

These companies, having to use one-fifth of 
every premium and interest payment for ex- 
penses, and earning, say, even 5 per cent. in- 
terest, can be certain of producing no more 
than $10,817 in twenty years. 

A savings bank, paying its depositors 5 per 
cent. interest, after paying its slight expenses, 
could take the same premiums, pay the same 
losses, and return at the end of twenty years 
$15,997 instead of $10,817 . 

A savings bank paying only 4 per cent. in- 
terest could take the same premiums, pay the 
same losses, and return at the end of twenty 
years $14,174 instead of the life insurance 
company’s $10,817. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH IS 


that no financial operation which has to bear 
life insurance expenses can or ought to be call- 
ed an investment, and that no man can justify 
his judgment asan investor when he pays life 
insurance expenses for the accumulation of his 
money, or for any other purpose than provid- 
ing his family the protection they need and 
eannot get otherwise than through life insur- 
ance. Itis a financial absurdity. 

But the question still remains, How do these 
companies which spend one-fifth of their en- 
tire income for expenses and can earn cer- 
tainly no more than 5 per cent. for the next 
twenty years, and so cannot safely promise to 
return more than $10,817—and really do con- 
tract to return only $10,000—expect to make 
the $6,243 more than their true apparent 
ability to earn, and $7,060 more than they 
dare contract to pay? 


THIS IS WHERE THE SPECULATION COMES IN. 


And it is this: They know that some will 
die during the twenty years; they expect 
that some, possibly a considerable number, 
will have to let their policies lapse during 
that time, some of them, perhaps, after mak- 
ing large payments. So it is agreed that 
each policy holder will leave all his surplus 
earned on his policy year by year with the 
company for twenty years; if he dies during 
the time, it is to be forfeited to the company ; 
if he lapses, it is also forfeited ; and there is 
forfeited besides all of his reserve unless he 
applies for a paid-up policy within six months, 
in which case he forfeits about one-third of 
his reserve in addition to all his surplus. 

This is the speculation ; and, for the sake 
of it, the insured pays each year more than 
the yearly cost of his insurance by the amount 
of surplus earned or saved, and runs the 
risk of losing it all if he dies or lapses; and 
he also runs the risk of losing all, or a consid- 
erable part, of the paid-up insurance which 
he would otherwise get for his family in case 
of lapse, in the hope that he won’t die or 
lapse, and will share the forfeitures of those 
dying and lapsing, and in the hope that these 
forfeitures will be so large that he will make 
money thereby. 

Evidently, the scheme is totally opposed in 





understandingly engaged in by any man so- 
licitous for the thorough protection of his 
family, or at all scrupulous about stripping 
other families of their protection, or by one 
at all careful to pay for his insurance only 
what it costs, or desirous of knowing what it 
is costing year by year. 

But, granting a man’s willingness to specu- 
late with family protection for the sake of a 
result which, if realized, is only 4.92 percent. 
annual interest on his payments, 

WHAT ARE THE PROBABILITIES OF SUCCESS ? 

We can judge only by the past. Two of 
these companies have been engaged almost 
exclusively in this speculative life insurance 
for twenty years already. For nearly all that 
time they forfeited all the reserves of lapsing 
policies as well as all the surplus. But they 
are settling now the surplus on policies which 
have received, or are supposed to have re- 
ceived, the forfeitures of the entire reserves 
and surplus from lapses for the last twenty 
years ; and the surplus being now paid is only 
about 50 per cent. of the *‘ estimates’’ of sur- 
plus on which these policies were sold twenty 
years ago. Either the forfeitures have been 
much less than was estimated, or else the ex- 
pense account has overcome the speculation ; 
one or the other. 

But these companies now profess to forfeit 
on policies now beinz written only about one- 
third of the reserve instead of the whole of 
it as formerly. Yet they are ‘‘ estimating ”’ 
that the results of these policies twenty years 
hence which can share in the forfeiture of 
only one-third, will be as great as are the 
present results of the policies which are shar- 
ing in the forfeiture of the whole reserve for 
the last twenty years. They estimate that a 
part will produce as much as the whole. The 
old ‘* Full Tontine ” polizies—in which all 
reserves as well as all surplus on lapses were 
forfeited—are yielding only 50 per cent., or 
less, of the *‘ estimated” surplus. And this 
50 per cent. result on Fuil Tontines is now 
used as an “‘ estimate’’ of the probable re- 
sult of the Semi-Tontines—which are to for- 
feit all the surplus, but only a third of the 
lapsed reserves. For all these investment 
policies, ‘‘ bonds,’’ ‘“‘ consols,’’ or whatever 
else they may be called, are merely varieties 
of Tontine or Semi-Tontine. 

How Semi-Tontine is expected to accom- 
plish as much as Full Tontine has never been 
explained. The expenses are increasing ; the 
forfeitures can hardly be expected to be 
greater, and a much less proportion of them 
goes to the pool; and certainly the rate of 
interest is not likely to increase in the next 
twenty years. 

The true question would seem to be this: 
If the old Full Tontine estimates based on 
full forfeitures have received only one-half 
the expected surplus, why is not an equal 
shrinkage to be expected in the results of 
present ‘‘estimates’’ or ‘“‘ illustrations ”’ 
which are themselves the disappointing re- 
sults of the old Full Tontines, and which 
must be realized, if at all, from only partial 
instead of full forfeitures ? 

How can partial forfeitures produce as 
large a surplus as full forfeitures ? 

And it is forfeitures alone that can make 
the policies an investment to those who don’t 
happen to forfeit, for the expense account 
kills the interest account. 

Or apply the test of history to this very 
poliey : 

The old Full Tontine estimate was that 
the entire cash value at the end of twenty 
years would be $23,500—a surplus over the 
face of the policy of $13,500. But the actual 
surplus settlement in sight is—if no further 
shrinkage takes place such as has been con- 
stantly going on—$7,060 instead of the 
$13,500 promised to the hope. And now the 
$7,060 result of a $13,500 Full Tontine esti- 
mate is used as a Semi-Tontine estimate for 
twenty years hence. If it has as good luck 
as its predecessor, it will settle at about 
$3,670 instead of $7,060, making a total set- 
tlement of the policy $13,670 instead of 
$17,060 ; this is less than 3% per cent. on the 
premiums paid in, and to attain even this the 
companies must depend on forfeitures equal 
to 2% per cent. compound interest on the 
premiums paid. 

Is that a speculation worth hazarding all, 
or any part, of what one pays for insurance 
and making his family hazard losing it all? 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
HARTFORD, Jan. 12, 1891. 
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UNIQUE feature of this Number is an album of original 
drawings by William Makepeace Thackeray, depict- 
ing The Heroic Adventures of M. Boudin, with 

Comment by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 

The frontispiece is a portrait of Epwin Boortn, from the 
painting by Joun S. Sarcent at the Players’ Club, New York. 
It is accompanied by a poem by THomas BarLey ALDRICH. Two 
papers on Finland appear: the first a General View of the 
Country and People, by Henry LanspeLt, D.D., effectively 
illustrated; the second, entitled Sketches in Finland, written 
and illustrated by ALBERT EDELFELT. Bishop Joun F. Hurst, 
D.D., contributes an illustrated article on English Writers in 
India. In an illustrated paper entitled The Heart of the 
Desert, CHarLes DupLEY WARNER describes the Yosemite Val- 
ley, the Mariposa big tree region, and the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado. THEoporE CHILD, continuing his articles on South 
America, describes Smyth’s Channel and the Strait of 
Magellan. ‘The article is fully illustrated. 

‘L. E. CHITTENDEN contributes an article entitled The Faith 
of President Lincoln; and EL_en M. HurTcuinson writes 
concerning “Personal” Intelligence Fifty Years Ago. 


The fiction includes the second instalment of CHARLEs Ec- 
BERT CRADDOCK’s new serial, In the “Stranger People’s” 
Everetr Hate, entitled Both their Houses; and one called 












Country, illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY; a story by Epwarp 
The Bond, by GeraLpineE Bonner. The editorial depart- 
ments are conducted by GEoRGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, WILLIAM 
Dean HoweE ts, and CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Subscription Price, $4 00 per 
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contains ‘‘Mount Wash- 
For February ‘Siton in winter,” by 
Edward L. Wilson, with numerous illustrations from 
photographs by the author; Frank R. Stockton’s marine 
tale, ‘The Water Devil; Sir Edwin Arnold's third 
article in the “ Japonica ” series, on ‘‘ Japanese People,’’ 
with illustrations by Robert B'um; a timely contribution 
“ About Africa,” by J. Scott Keliie, summarizing the 
various expeditions into Africa, with portraits of promi- 
nent explorers and many other illustrations; “‘ Neapoli 
tan Art—Michetti,”’ by A. F. Jacassy, with many illus- 
trations; ‘“‘ A Box of Autographs,” by R. H. Stoddard, 
with many fac-similes; ‘‘The Story of an Old Beau,” 
by John Seymour Wood; Chapters VI.-X. of the serial 
“Jerry; Poems; The Point of View, etc. The front- 
ispiece is a portrait of David Livingstone. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By HENRY ADAMS. 


The complete set, nine volumes, in a box, $18.00. 
With the three volumes on the Second Administration of President Madison, Mr. 


’s great work is completed. A full index to the entire work is in the last volume, 


| | the volumes on each Administration having, however, their separate index. 


First Administration of Thomas Jefferson, 1801-1805, 2 vols., $4.00. Second 
Administration of Thomas Jefferson, 1805-1809, 2 vols., $4.00. First Administration 
of James Madison, 1809-1813, 2 vols., $4.00. Seeond Administration of James Madi- 
son, 1813-1817, 3 vols., $6.00. 


: “Mr. Adams is thorough in research, exact in statement, judicial in tone, broad of 
view, picturesque and impressive in description, nervous and expressive in style.”—New 


York Tribune. 
HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES, 


MY NOTE-BOOK Fragmentary Studies 
é * in Theology and Sub- AR. 
jects Adjacent Thereto. By AvusTIN Studies Among the Tenements of New 
York. By Jacos A. Rus. With 40 il- 


Les, D.D., LL.D. With Portrait, ; 
12mo, $1.50. hestentiont from photographs by the au- 
or. 


book contains much work equal to the very 

best Dr. Phelps did in his earlier volumes, and the | ‘* Mr. Riis has done loyal and most valuable service 

style has those qualities of luminosity, in the cause of his suffering fellow-beings, and will 

elegance that make it a pleasure to read. be rewarded in part by the welcome which his vol- 

aminer. ume is sure to receive from public-spirited people.” 
m — Congregationalist. 

New Views 


IN SCRIPTURE LANDS. oP"seet| LIFE OF JOHN ERICSSON, 82: 


Places. By Epwarp L. Witson. With . ° A 
150 illustrations from photographs = Socleune With 50 illustrations. 2 vols. 


the author. Large 8vo, $3.50. 
“We h ' ** Two noble volumes. The task has been very well 
e have seen no work of exploration and travel | performed. The book is, and will continue to rem 
in those lands which gives so clear an a of them, 
and of the historic remains and scenes, as this.””— 
Chicago Interior. 


8vo, $2.50. 


."'—The Ex- 


@ monument to Kricsson’s genius, and of the tran- 
scendent importance of the service which he ren- 
dered.’’—Chicago Advance. 


*4* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
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sive and successful method of teaching the artef Diamond Collection. A i - 
ing and Singing Music at Sight. tion. 64 pages, large Octo. "Sete ah ny ? 
Commas Sense Music Reader, by Dr. Patmen Festival Anthems, by . Danks. 64 large 
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Second and Cheaper 
E:dttion. 


GOOD-LIVING. A Practical 
Cookery Book for Town 
and Country. By Sara 


Van Buren’ BRvGIERE. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


This book contains over 1,300 receipts, 
drawn from highest authorities and many 
countries ; from France, Belgium, Eng- 
land, Holland, Denmark, Spain, Italy, 
Austria, Russia. Every receipt given is 
within the reach of avy family of moder- 
ate, even modest, means, in either city or 
country. 


“Tt is really an encyclopedia of how to impart 
health and happiness in general, receipts for every- 
thing to develop health and please the palate, from 
the ng of an egg or potato to the most elaborate 
and fashionable spread.’’— Church Union. 

** The author has specified those little things which 
so y cook-books leave unexplained, to the confu- 
sion of the housewife and the defeat of her best en- 


deavor to follow directions. It that Captains of L[ndustry, 
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Houghton Mifflin & Co.'s 


New Books. 
Francis Wayland. 


Vol.4of American Religious 
Leaders. By Professor JAMES O. MuR- 
RAY, of Princeton. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


An excellent book on an illustrious edu- 
cator and a great religious leader. 


The Crystal Button. 


Or, Adventures of Paul 
Prognosis in the Forty-ninth Century. 
By CHAUNCHY THOMAS. Edited by 
GEORGE HOUGHTON. 16mo, $1.25. 


This story is a long look forward to the 
vast progress which may be made in the 
next three thousand years, through the or- 
derly evolution of the forces and intelli- 
gence now operating in science and in the 
realm of humane and religious thought. 


knowledge ought to be able to follow the direc- 
tions of the volume without making a single false 
step.’’—Record- ° a 
** The volume is very full and complete upon ‘the 
ome dishes’ for daily use. This feature of the book 
makes it of value for the millions.’’—Jnier-Ocean. 

** After a careful examination of this book, we can 
confidently:commend it as one of the most thorough, 
comprehensive cook-books that we have ever seen. 
... itisa most thoroughly practical help to house- 


Second Sertes. 
: PARTON. 16mo, $1.25. 
Brief bicgraphies of nearly fifty persons 


who in various ways have contributed to 
the world’s resources for progress, 


keepers to set forth a dainty table at moderate out- a e 
f i 1 and accuratel , 
sip hae succes fe fhe apeaton soca The Biglow Papers. 
sure I lome Jou: < 
tional Stine, Pilate, mn deen | By James Russert Lowe t. 


a cosmopolitan community. The section on Break- 
w— Matinee will be notes = pon eI ay al 
as deserving particu consideration. ’’— 
Phiadelphia Ledger. 
“An experienced housewife assures us, after a 
examination of its that it is a satisfac- 
tory work in every respect.”"— Wilmington News. 
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A Monthly Magazine, issued by 
THE SHUT-IN-SOCIETY 


for the benefit of invalids. The object of the Society 
is to relieve the weariness of the sick-room, by inter- 


First and Second Series in one volume. 
Popular Edition. 12mo0, $1.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, ee rid 
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Christian Endeavor 
Topic. 
CHOSEN OF CHRIST—CHRIS- 
TIAN ENDEAVOR DAY. 


(John xv., 9-16.) 


AS we come to the tenth anniversary of 
the opening of God’s storehouse of 
blessing to the young people of our 
churches, our hearts are full of thankful- 
ness that we have been, not only chosen 
of God to salvation and sanctification, but 
also chosen of Christ to serve. “ Not 
many wise, not many mighty, not many 
noble, are called,” but those whose hearts 
are tender with love for the Saviour who 
has “forgiven much,” whose deaf ears 
have been unstopped, whose blind eyes 
have been opened, whose fettered tongues 
have been loosed, and in the midst of 
whose poverty he is able to make all 
grace to abound, that, always having all- 
sufficiency in all things, that they may 
abound to every good work. We fail, too 
many of us, to see the glory of our call- 
ing. We would esteem it an honor if one 
of royal blood, and of noble heart as well, 
should choose us as his servants, but our 
calling is from the “King of kings,” the 
“ Holy One of God.” 


**Oh! it’s honor heaped on honor that his 
courtiers should be ta’en 
Frae the wand’rin’ anes he died for i’ this 
warl’ o’ sin an’ pain, 
An’ its fu’est love and service that the 
Christian aye should bring 
To the feet o’ him wha reigneth i’ the pal- 
ace o’ the King.” 


It may not be ours to perform a large 
service that shall win the praise of all 
true hearts, or to touch the far lands with 
large gifts ; only the few can do these 
things. But brother can lead brother to 
Christ, and friend can lead friend. A 
testimony, a prayer, a word of sympathy, 
can open a heart to the waiting Christ. 
The patient living through common days, 
the faithful performance of common du- 
ties, and the “still, sweet influence of a 
life of prayer,” can quicken the spiritual 
life of a community. Two mites which 
are “all the living ” can open a pathway 
in heathen lands. Work such as this, 
Jesus is longing to do through us, his 
chosen. Shall we fail him who laid 
down his life for us ? 

They tell us that an old man once 
came to the master workman of a cathe- 
dral and besought him to let him work 
upon it. Fearing lest his failing sight 
and trembling hand should mar its 
beauty, he was allowed to work only 
among the shadows of the arches. One 
day they found him lying dead beside his 
finished work—the sculptured face of 
one whom he had loved long years before; 
and when men came from far and near 
to behold the completed building, they 
found this face that was so hidden in the 
shadows that only once a day, when the 
sunlight touched it, could they see it 
distinctly, but they used to wait and 
watch for the sight of it, and as they 
gazed upon its marvelous beauty they 
would say softly one to another, “ Love 
wrought this!” Our Master, in his in- 
finite love and wisdom, has sought us 
out and appointed us to work for him. 
It does not matter much whether our 
part is large or small, or whether we work 
in the shadow or bright sunlight, if only 
our finished work can one day meet his 
approval, because done for his sake, and 
the angels beholding can say, “Love 
wrought this—the love of Jesus!” 

During the past ten years the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement has spread 
throughout our own land and has reached 
beyond the seas, and is helping to hasten 
the time when every knee shall bow at 
the name of Jesus. As we shall this 
week render our thanks to God for his 
leadings into paths of usefulness through 
the Christian Endeavor Society, and as 
we shall still plead for his blessing upon 
it and upon those whom he is using to 
carry forward its work, as we shall pray 
for our churches, for our pastors, for our 
fellow-workers, for our associate mem- 
bers, for our sister societies, for those en- 
gaged in mission work in our own and 
other lands and for those who are turn- 
ing from darkness unto his marvelous 
light, may we receive the anointing of the 
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For the week beginning February 1, 1891, 














Spirit for rservice. As we shall lay 


upon his altar our thank-offeri of 
silver and gold, let us not withhold our- 
selves, and may the fire of love so con- 


— the dross of our gifts that the Lord No better preparation can be had than 
shall receive from our hands a pure offer- Ayer’s Hair Vigor. All who use it speak of 
ing. its merits in the highest terms and place it, 

References: Ps. Ixv., 4; Matt. x.,24,| as a dressing, far beyond anything else of 
25—xxviii., 18-20; Mark iii, 13, 14;| the kind. It imparts to the hair a beautiful 


’ se an see silken lustre and a fine fragrance, prevents 
oe 7-10 ; John 30-2 16 baldness, and restores gray hair to its orig- 
—XVlL, 1 > Acts 1x., 13-16—x., 9-42— inal color and texture. 
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xxii., 12-15 ; 1 Cor. iii., 9—vii., 20-24—| «For five years I was troubled with a is dissipated in 
xv., 9,10; Eph. i, 3-6; Phil. i, 29—iii.,| disease of the scalp, which caused the hair 
13-14—iv., 13 ; 2 Tim. i., 9—ii., 4, 15, 19-| to become harsh and dry and to fall out in ] 
21; 1 Pet. ii., 9 ; 2 Pet. i, 10, 11 ;1 John} such large quantities as to threaten com- 
iv., 10, 19; Jude 1, 2; Rev. xvii., 14. — eo ae — yw a 
; ; ‘ ¢ .| strongly recommende me, gan 
ee | ——- , @) = he eo ?| apply this preparation, and before the firs* 
(2) Luke Xs 1-16 ; (3) Acts xxvi., 9-205) hottie was used the hair ceased falling out 
(4) 1 Cor. i, 1-31 ; (5) Matt. xx. 1-16 ;) and the scalp was restored to its former 
(6) John iv., 35-38 ; (7) John xv., 9-16. | healthy condition.”—Francisco Acevedo, 
Silao, Mexico. 
“Thave used Ayer’s Hair Vigor and have Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
received more satisfaction from it than from HYPOPHOSPHITES 
The sudden death of E. M. Jenkins ~~ — —. nome fd ever tried.” — yaaa bash D Patisieg 
: . E. Wooster, Westover, Md. ng from 
will be felt as & personal loss by many “T use Ayer’s Hair Vigor constantly, and CONSUMPTION 
whom, by his skill and friendly offices, he | find it excellent.”—T. ©. O’Brien, Fort |( BRONCHITIS COUGH, COLD, oR 
has helped to make agreeable and easy Keogh, Montana. WASTING DISEASES, May take the 


remedy with as much satisfaction as he ) 


their travel either in this country or H H would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 
teat te tan suddenly, oy Aye r’s sod al r Vigo ing iteverywhere. It is a perfect emulsion. 
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number whose sojourn abroad he has re- 

lieved from perplexity and anxiety by his Eve ry Go od 
hy 


forecast and thoughtfulness, and for once send for illustrated LAROCHE’S 
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ousekeeper should at 
others, as well as for ourselves, we ex- The BRONSON SUPPLY Go Ge ee | NV | GOR ATl NG TONIG 
press in this brief paragraph the sense | 
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PLEASANT, Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
The Children’s Aid Society have re-| f BSLIABLE, ee “APPETITE 
ceived the following donations with the | . se dadertes rn ’ 
request that they be acknowledged in The | ‘aw than fifty years. FEVER and AGU E; 
Christian Union : $5 from M. D. B., and| * TRY IT. MALARIA, NEURALGIA 








$3 from M.L.N. L. W. Hotsre, 
Asst. Treas’r. 


and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in expert- 

mental analysis, toget er with the val- 
uable aid extend ty Ey Academ:; 

of Medicine in Paris, enabled 

tire active 

Bark (a result 

concen- 

gate 7] in aeee in the highest 

legree its restora ora’ ualities, free 
from the disagreeable bitterness of other remedies. 

22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


m|E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


© 30 North William street, N. Y..@ 






ELY’S CREA ALM 
Appl ied into the AM B wen 

SOF Cleanses the Head, Hea 
the Sores and Cures 








—An Episcopal minister has been > 
giving to the public his opinion of the am hate . 
Salvation Army. He asks “ whether any- | Restores Taste and Smell, Quickly 
body could imagine Jesus Christ as an cana Drogges bonne 
officer of such a remarkable organiza- | ELY BROS., 66 Warren St., N. Y, 
tion?” To this the London “Christian 
World” answers that “there are those H 
who would at once reply i they could ba CURES pa 
just as soon imagine Jesus Christ as a 
Salvation Army officer toiling among the KIRK’S ASTHMA iREMEDY 
poor as they could imagine him a bishop a bend tera GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
or an archbishop, with his £5,000 or his | iar rageists| QUICKLY. | stucic’”” ) 
£15,000 a year and a seat in the House of |! or by mail. ENTION PAPER. EK p P S S C 0 + 0 A 
Lords.” E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 
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tion, the fine r= 
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our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured bever- 
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See 1t grow J PAibte won’t have to look back far. CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


77 was the year when Pearline 
The GREAT 
CHURCH LIGHT 


started in to take charge of washing and cleaning. It was a 

new idea; people didn’t know about it; when they did find 
Gas ot Ol, give the most powerfale 
safteat cheapest de Heat light know 
























out, they were afraid of it. 

But look at it now. Every year has been a big advance for Churches, Stores, Show Windows 
on the year before — and 1890 a bigger advance than ever. 
It’s the biggest year, against the biggest opposition—smooth- 
tongued peddlers to fight against, cheap prices and poor 


quality, prize packages, imitations of all sorts. But Pearline 


y. nae es 
; cat it’ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDE 
started ahead and has kept there—and now it’s farther | VAN DUZE NS Rie UNDRY,, 
ahead than ever. | 


A poor thing can’t grow like this. A dangerous thing 


Established 1357. 


Nee 








can’t.« Find out for yourself why Pearlne grows. Ask , McSHANE BELL F “OUNDRY, 
about it of some one who is using it. ! for Churches, Boesan a: BELLS 
Beware of peddlers and imitations. JAMES PYLE, New York. Also AND BELLS, 
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‘Railways and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 

hlets during the past week, any one of which 
fe will be glad to send on request to a reader 
desiring to visit any of the localities described : 


Adirondack By-Ways. 24 pages; 
trated. 

Arkansas: Forest and Farm. 16-page paper; 
illustrated. 

Excursionist: Cook’s Home and Foreign 
Tours. 36 pages; illustrated. 

Tour: A Progamme of the Fourteenth Euro- 
onbaiag § Tete by the Rev. C. F. 

omas 


Tours: To the Holy Land. “The Rev. C. F. 
Thomas, D.D. 36 p 

Tours: Summer Buropean To el The Rey. 
C, F. Thomas, D 8 pages. 

Vermont: Summer Homes Among the Green 
Mountains. 47 pages; . we 

Winter Under a Southern $ ky: A Warm 
Wave from the South. Resorts on and 
reached by the E. T. V.&G. Ry. 24 
Pages ; illustrated, with =. 

Winter Resorts along ‘the L. & N. Informa- 
tion folder, with map. 


illus- 








NO FUN IN PUNS. 


“No, I can’t see any fun in playing on 
words,’’ said the man in the big mackintosh, 
gloomily. ‘*A pun once cost me $100,000. # 
** How was it sa Pi You needn’t gather round 
me. It isn’t much of a story. A fat old 
aunt had come to visit us. They told me to 
go in the parlor and pay my respects. I was 
a very smart young man. I went in and told 
her in a cheery, off-hand way that I had come 
in to make my obeisance to my obese aunt. 
That’s all there is of it.”’” *‘But how about 
the $100,000?” ‘‘She left it to her other 
nephew.”’—[Chicago Tribune. 





THE RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CALIFORNIA 
EXCURSIONS. 


Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb will send 
out two more parties to California in Febru- 
ary and two in March. There will also be a 
second excursion to Mexico in February and 
another in March. These trips have many 
advantages. The finest vestibuled — 
ever built, literally *‘ hotels on wheels,” 
employed to ouey. the travelers on their Pe: 
journeys. In California individuals are ti 
to no programme, but move about as they 
please, their tickets providing transportation 
everywhere. Although exercising their own 
preferences in all matters, they have also the 
aid and counsel of experienced agents who are 
scattered all over the Pacific Coast, so as to 
be always available. There are ten return- 
ing parties, with four different routes, but the 
tickets are also good on any first-class regular 
train up to next July. Deseriptive circulars 
will be sent free by Messrs. Raymond & 
Whitcomb, 257 Broadway, New York. 


FROM ATOZ 


The following unique advertisement ap- 
i in the London ** Times” in 1842: ‘‘ To 
Widowers and Single Gentlemen— Wanted, 
by a lady, a situation to superintend the 
household and preside at table. She is Agree- 
able, Becoming, Careful, Desirable, English, 
Facetious, Generous, Honest, Industrious, 
Judicious, Keen, Lively, Merry. Natty, Obe- 
dient, Philosophic, Quiet, Regular, Sociable, 
Tasteful, Useful, Vivacious, Womanish, 
Xantippish, Youthful. Zealous, ete. Address 
as Ei Simmond’s Library, Edgeware 


2 « Ley 


Road.”’ 





THE NEW YORK AND FLORIDA SPECIAL 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces that the New York and Florida 
Special will make its inaugural run of the 
season on Monday, the 19th inst. It will be 
composed of Pullman Vestibuled Drawing- 
room Sleeping Cars, Dining, Smoking, and 
Observation Cars, and will present more per- 
fect accommodations than ever before. It will 
leave stations foot of Cortlandt and Desbros- 
ses Streets at 9:30 a.m. Mondays, Wednes- 
days. and Fridays, and run throu; h to Jack- 
sonville and St. Augustine on quick schedule. 
Reservations of space should be made well 
in advance. 








A Winter Sanitarium. 
THE GLEN SPRINGS. 
os or 


neat the famous 5 Women ale oc 


- * - ten 
ncn rts Ruaaion oman, | 


Swedish Movements, Calisthenics, 


Also Massage. 
“pure water—aian value 
=. Bron. nay Se 


the medical management 
Ro 


ioe oe, tacks 
os mild, and equable. 2 days of | 
Seem sm than any Other section of | 


walks 
apey smawoveunnetn: Bleviher, Kleeheis: elm, 


ee att 3 


Hotel in 


Time-Tables of all Railroads in 
America 


Sailings of all Ocean Steamers 
and River Boats 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any 


America 


(if published) 


you this information. 


The Announcement of any Tour|& 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


May be obtained free of cost, on request, from the Recrea- 
tion Department of The Christian Union. 
easier the planning of your Winter Outing by sending 

Address The Christian Union, 

30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


Let us make 





St. Denis Hotel. 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


sUnoresY PLAN. 


been ign Be te a 
tion which meses pr doubles its  woadine ea- 


a 
‘the latest improvements have been 
raced in the new building, with a large and 
attractive new room connecting 
the old well-known “ Taylor’s Restau- 
mond, Wim Tayor. 





WILLARD’S HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The most fameus and well-known Hotel in 
the City. Special rates by the month. The 
cuisine equaled by none. Homelike and 
convenient to all public buildings. 

Send two stamps for Guide to 

0. G. STAPLES, Proprietor. 





Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Hygeia Hotel, 


moder tmprovgmenta pando 


a = Seg 7 
~ ~4- 54 te, forty. a |e 
Send fer ill 


COOK’S TOURS 


WINTER RESORTS: 


E 


2 he 





Mexico, Central and South America, &c. 
Spain, Italy, Palestine, Egypt, Algiers, &c. 
service on The —y Psy emp by 


The best 
Cook’s new First-class Tourist an ail steamers 
Send for Programme of meena Winter Resorts. 
es punt] Tour to JAPAN under personal es- 
March 2d. Illustrated 


ere Lee On entten > THOB COOK & 
arafene B way, New York. 


ongunised py Bev. Kit Sy her, Kieeedgn Wile 


STONINGTON LINE. 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


$235; net Neste, as $3; Providence, 
orcester, corresponding re- 
ducction to and from all Eastern pein 
Steamers leave new Pier 36, ree 











4. | block above Canal Street, at 4:30 p.m. see 


_ except Sunday. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 





Bermuda, Florida, California, West Indies, | FALLS. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
All Traveling y Expenses Included. 


CALIFORNIA #3 St 


York Feb. 3 and 12. and 

——_ 5 cond Ane _ ay 4 

Diego, and ~ a= California points. 6! anf, = ot F and 

outward routes and four routes returning, with 10 re- 

turning parties under special escort. Retura tickets 
good on all trains until July. The moon | will 

travel in special trains of magnificent Ves- 

tibuled as Palace Cars with Vesti- 

ed Pullman Palace Dining eee Pg nt 4 

ticket entitles the ho ro to visit Therk Raym pie 


‘asad-na ; mostes, Bivens Ri hee Red 
del Coronado, Coron iondo 5 ied 
Sante Barbara, 8an Fran Mn Hotel del Monte, Mon- 

terey ; San José, Summit of Mount Hamilton, Santa 
Cruz, Ban Rafael, and other leading resorts. — 

pontns tickets, covering ; weer expense both wa: 
an = giviog entire freedom to t. nger while 
California and in returning. The Feb.3 Bob 3 arty will will be 
in New Orleans at the time of the Gras Car- 


val, 
Mexico Tours.—Feb. 3 and March 10. 


Send for Fe ys eee itive cireulars Series T. desig- 
nating whether whether ornia or Mexico 
urs 


RAYMOND & 1 & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





iA MAN 


GNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
DBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 





Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
—. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 


SOLID VESTIBULE $ TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
equipped Dining Cars, and FREE 
ars between EETOAGO and DES B ne 
COUNCIL BLUFFS and omens. d between 
CHICAGO and ry leo = 
and tn yg t ey eng 


5t. Joseph. 

rend neg Scenic = Glenwood § Colorado—offering 

choice of routes via Denver and from Salt Lake 

red Ogden, Helena, Portland, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains daily between Chicago 
and Minneapolis and 8t. Paul, close con: 
nections for all points North ae. ‘Northwest. 
FREE Reclining Cars to and from Kansas 


City. Chair Car and Slee yoo Peoria 

and Spirit Lake and Sioux The Favorite 

e to the Resorts and Hunting and 
of Iowa and Minnesota. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE CLYDE STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


New York, Charleston, S C,and Jackson- 


St. ge her 4 posh ne between oon Fashemnellie, Palat- 
ka, and Sanford, Florida, and all intermed 
landings on St. John's River. vias 





TRI-WEEKLY DEPARTURES BETWEEN 
NEW YORK and CHARLESTON, 8. C., the South and South- 
hse JACKSONVILLE, FLA., and all Florida Points. 


anne Sot ¥ composed of the following clegant 
$ quin”’ (new), “ Iroque 


fem Reminole-* : Cherok 
ela ware] one a 
frow PFER 29, E (foot_of Roosevelt 
NEW YORK Mondays, ‘Wednesda: 
Fridays. at t 3'P.M. s is the onl 
een New York ona Jac nville, via. 
without change making close connections 
JACKSONVILLE F.C. & P. EE TREE w. 
R’y, and J., Bt. A. & H. R. BR. RB. 


99 6 Yom 7 and 


ae 


CLIDE’S ST. aoe RIVER STEARERS 


LINE), com: it steam 
rate of Jacksonville," . Tred’ Defary, 
‘* Everglade,”’ and ** Welaka, 


and 
on with all-rail lines at Palatka, Astor, 
Springs, and Sanford, for all points in Flori 


Passenger accommodations 5 mers 
bein; supplied witt with all modern imp Lye its, steam 
— ectric bells. baths. etc. 


cutting vate . electric ligh 
uae : the sai erat the the table being 

by r line C) sup- 
Ned with th best that the Northern 
DP a @ or Southern 


further information appl to Theo. G. r, 
T. M., 5 Bow! } Greee. ‘ork ; Marghall i: 
Clyde, A. T. g Green, Ni 


wh. P. CLYDE 2 co., one torn 
5 Bowling Green, N. Y. | 1280. Wharves, Philad’a, Pa, 








SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 








Want He mayen ewe | of forty words or less 
will be published under this heading, for 
subscribers only, at 5O cents a week, 

ts charged for 


cents a each word in 
excess fy nog 

A PARTY, having sold his in the coun- 

Pg = Le gh ctfre Inbors 

of Christian 


wal Integrity, No. “yy 


est musical {peterepees 


po oy Address Godaleine, Surrey, En: 


7 FE paae. —Cranford. New Jersey. Fi 
from New York; five minutes a 
House 12 rooms all improvements, perfect drain- 
see, stable. wor etc. ol e and a half ~~) 
garden, aud shade. Climate recomm 
Address Fred J. Ely, 72 ‘Broadway, Room 25. 


=e LADY who is bright. musical, and of 
eerful disposition, would like to act as com- 
ia to lady that is going to travel for pleas- 
ure or health ; ; competent in sickness ; best 
references T hey Address Miss Jones, No. 8,707 ’ 
Christian Office. 


SEALE, PRIVATE FAMILY of adults liv- 
ing in fine apartment uvtown, cloee to L road, 
would ilike a quiet, refined gentleman, who is 

ik: for home comforts, to room and break- 
reference given and required. 


fast ; ghest 
H. M., No. 8,708 Chri-tian Union Office. 


FOR RENT.—At Watch Hill, Rhode Island, a 
desirable and centrally located cottage, con: 
ently qrrenged and completely furnished. 
Will rent for the gomisg summer on the most 
favorable terms For further information in- 
quire of Mrs. E. K. Hunt, Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SA! = order ead settle an estate : 
dry land, with living water, good Natldings. “ond. 
fruit; 150 pote of heavy timber—basswood, 
maple, and beech ; two miles from SR: “oye 
enough to fo pay for for ra Price, Tice. $ v5 
terms. L. Coggs' est Groton, 
ee Co., N. %. 


WANTED-U. 8. coins from 1793 to 1878. Enor- 
mous premiums paid for various dates of silver 
dollars, half-dollars. quarter-dollars, dimes, half- 
dimes, and three-cent pieces. Also for one-cent 
= ba tog | copper pe pieces. Comalete eb ion chew. 

ices mailed to any address. ice, te: 
one stamps or silver. L G. Grund, Philadel- 


TED-—A Protestant woman as nurse and 
W chamnbermaid. Must be well sccommnantes. Ad- 
age and terms, H., 63 Har- 


dress, statin 
risen Street, erat Orange, N 


FOR a apt | eho of 8' 
Larg an 
way Vaween Hartford and 8Sprin 
minutes’ —_ from ain o> on New 
moderate 
He reO Woodworth, Er Enfield, Conn. 


acres in Suffield, Conn. 
utiful location, mid - 
eld. Ten 
ork & New 
dress Mrs. 





Let advantages of Polk County, N. C., 
for sufferers from pulmonary com- 
plaints, address DOUBLEDAY & CO., 
Tryon City, N. C. 





# NEW * HANDY + BINDER 
yor ¢ % YOUR % FILE # OF + THE 
CHRISTIAN * UNION # WILL 
BE % MAILED « TO * YOU « ON 
RECEIPT « OF ¥ 75 * CENTS. 

% ADDRESS + THE * CHRISTIAN # 
UNION, % NO. * 30 + LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, + NEW + YORK.# # # # 


















The Week's Motto 


“ Happiness is not the end 


‘of life; character is.” 
—BEEcHER. 


Between Us. 


GE “Short Studies in Lit- 
erature” which Mr. Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie has com- 
meneed in The Christian 
Union are worthy the special 
attention of all thoughtful 

readers. The author’s aim in these 
studies is to pierce through the mere 
literary form, and bring to light the 
soul of the writer or the epoch which 
is embodied in the book. It is the ob- 
ject of The Christian Union thus to 
interpret life in all its departments, to 
see religious truth behind all creeds, 
the aspiration after truth behind the 
great political movements, the guid- 
ance of a divine providence in all modern 
history, and so the soul of humanity in 
all that is great and worthy in literature. 
To those who are in sympathy with this 
spirit of The Christian Union and who 
desire to know what is that spiritual 
unity which makes all literatures bear 
one message, though they speak in many 
languages and with many voices, we es- 
pecially commend this series of papers. 
* 














o"'® 

The illustrated supplement devoted to 
Winter Travel for Health and Recrea- 
tion which was announced in The Chris- 
tian Union of January 1 will appear the 
first week in February—one issue later 
than was at first contemplated. The text 
for this supplement has been prepared 
by a well-known literary man who has 
traveled widely and observed accurately. 
His review of the Winter Resorts of 
Awerica is very complete and interesting. 
There will be a score or more of illustra- 
tions, and a specially designed heading. 
The supplement will contain eight pages, 
and be printed on paper of superior 
weight and quality. 

* «* 

The mail occasionally brings a curiosi- 
ty to the Publisher’s Desk. The latest 
is a letter which testifies to the excellent 
quality of The Christian Union, and then 
goes on to say : “ But I halve not time 
to read them. For i Read dily paprs the 
—— and the —— and lots Reading mat- 
ter such as the Bible, Sunday school 
matter, &. Sosend me no more Chris- 
tian Unions, for i wont take them out of 


office. Yours in love.” 


* 
* * 


A good friend of The Christian Union, 
who conducts a real estate business in 
Boston, has one rule of conduct that seems 
to the publisher eminently worthy of imi- 
tation. He never—unless it becomes ab- 
solutely necessary—mails a business 
letter of a disagreeable nature so that it 
will reach the recipient on Saturday or 
on the day preceding a holiday. He be- 
lieves that the home days should be hap- 
py days, and adjusts his own business to 
Carry out his belief. 


* 
* * 


The second in the series of sop’s Fa- 
bles which The Christian Union is reprint- 
ing will appear next week. 


A careful writer estimates that the ag- 
gregate amount expended for advertising 


A FAMILY PAPER. 





The Day's Demand 


God give us men! 


A time like this demands 


Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 

Men who possess opinions and a will ; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking ; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog, 

In public duty and in private thinking. 

For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps. 


—Dr. J. G. Holland. 








in the publications of the United States 
and Canada, each year, is not less than 
$110,000,000. Some of this money is 
wasted, without doubt, but a vast amount 
of it is expended judiciously and profit- 
ably. 








Shits. 


By A New York Business MAN. 








That man is too polite, by the length 
of a cat’s shadow—too much velvet and 
purr. I prophesy claws ! 

Want to know the secret of success- 
ful journalism, do you? Well, it’s 
easier to express in words than to realize 
in works. The receipt reads : One meas- 
ure of untiring industry, well mixed with 
intelligence, and boiled with three meas- 
ures of enthusiasm. 

He belongs to that class of persons 
known as “smart.” If you want to show 
that you are really smart, in the good 
sense, just steer clear of that crowd, or 
you'll learn the meaning of the word in 
yet a third sense. 

Mind you, this is no kid-glove job! 
When you went sharking at Nantucket, 
you didn’t use minnow hooks, did you ? 
Well, now we’re on a whaling voyage, 
and only harpoons will do the business— 
and steel-barbed ones at that ! 


He might be useful, only he’s as un- 
governable as a runaway locomotive, and, 
consequently, worse than useless. He’d do 
well to mind the negro maxim, that “a 
fust-class hoss ain’t no wuss for a bridle, 
even if it’s a fruzzled rope.” 

Lots of sawdust doesn’t necessarily im- 
ply lots of fine cabinet work. [t may mere- 
ly mean somebody’s else sawmill farther 
upstream. When I demand “ Results !” 
1 don’t mean sawdust. 

The gray-headeder and hind-sighteder 
I get, the less knowing I feel how to help 
other people ; but all the more I want to 
give other people every possible chance 
to help themselves. 


It isn’t enough to know a man’s points. 
You must also know what use he makes 
of ’em. It doesn’t follow, just because a 
fellow’s legs are long, that he will show 
up a success on the tan-bark. The few 
crack sprinters I have happened to know 
had rather short legs. They simply had 
a knack of wagging them fast and long. 





A Thought for To-day 


A life without a purpose is a languid, 
drifting thing. Every day we ought to 
renew our purpose, saying to ourselves : 
“This day let us make a sound begin- 
ning, for what we have hitherto done is 
naught.”—[Thomas 4 Kempis, Matthew 
Arnold’s translation. 











Subscribers Column. 





e Publisher invites subscribers to con- 

“ ae to this onmee ., vatanee is brief, 

right, suggestive, helpful, amusing, instruct- 

ines ” The Publisher’s Desk, at this 
office. 


RAILROAD MANNERS. 


Publisher Chrtstian Union ; It is often 
said that railway employees and other 
“public servants” in this country are 
not as polite and agreeable to travelers 
as in England. However this may be, 
we think the tact and temper 
of a conductor on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, of whom the following incident 
is related by the Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York “ Tribune,” could 
hardly be surpassed on any railroad in 
the world : 

“A graduate of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road school of manners was conductor on 
one of thelimited trains between NewYork 
and Washington the other night. When 
he entered the first coach he found it 
crowded, and in one of the front seats 
upon the left was a young man—perhaps 
it would be more correct to say a young 
person of the masculine gender. He was 
well, even elegantly dressed. In his 
hand he held a French novel. Upon his 
small and ordinary countenance there sat 
the haughty look of reserve of the 
imitation gentleman. When the con- 
ductor entered and called for the tickets, 
this youthful person affected to be so ab- 
sorbed in his book that the eonductor 
passed him by, calling first upon the rest 
of the passengers,even going clear through 
the train before he returned to disturb 
the haughty reader. When the conductor 
came back, the young person still re- 
fused to pay any attention. The con- 
ductor waited a moment and then called 
out rather sharply for his ticket. The 
youthful and now thoroughly contemptu- 
ous person, noticing that the man whom 
he called the guard of the train had ad- 
dressed him with some brusqueness which 
he translated into rudeness, took his 
ticket from his pocket, and without look- 
ing at the conductor threw it upon the 
floor. The graduate of the Pennsylvania 
school of manners was fully equal to this 
unusual situation. He showed no tem- 
per, no excitement, nor lack of re- 
pose. 
who is sure of himself, he stooped to the 
floor, punched the fallen ticket the requi- 
site number of times with great gravity, 
and then quietly laid it back upon the 
floor where it had been dropped, and 
walked calmly on amid the roar of the 
entire car.” 

Any self-respecting conductor must 





With the calm gravity of a man *%8° 
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have felt like punching the insolent pas- 
senger’s head instead of his ticket, and 
the self-control of this particular con- 
ductor, according to the standard set by 
Solomon in one of the best of his pro- 
verbial maxims, partakes of the nature of 
heroism. L. F. 


MANNERS VS. MORALS. 

Publisher Christian Union; I venture 
to ask you to reprint from “ Harper’s 
Bazar” the following admirable sugges- 
tions from the pen of Colonel T. W. 
Higginson : “We have to fall back at 
last for the standard of good manness 
and good morals not upon the few, but 
be sighhao many. The masses of the peo- 
ple are unquestionably more critical as 
to morality than any exclusive circle ; 
and as to the essentials—not the conven- 
tionalities—of good manners, they are to 
be found more securely among the many 
than among the few We have the high 
authority of Bronson Howard for saying 
that a Bowery audience is far quicker 
than a fashionable New York audience 
to frown on anything really immoral in 
a play. More than one English noble- 
man has been forgiven in American 
drawing-rooms for conduct which would 
have caused him, if known, to be sum- 
marily ejected from a Rocky Mountain 
mining camp. Howells, with his usual 
penetration, selects a rough Californian 
as the man who patrols the sleeping car 
to be the self-appointed protector of the 
ladies. An unprotected girl may travel 
by rail from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and meet with less of real rudeness or 
unkindness than she might encounter in 
a single evening, even from her own sex, 
at some very exclusive ball. The little 
social circles have their value ; they fur- 
nish a part of the education and experi- 
ence in social life. Where they happen 
to be under the leadership of a really 
cultivated and high-minded woman—like 
the late Mrs. John Jacob Astor, for in- 
stance—they afford not merely a school 
of deportment, but of life. Where they 
are—as is quite as likely—under a very 
different style of leadership, the results 
correspond. “He despises me,” said 
Ben Jonson, “ because | live in an alley. 
Tell him his soul lives in an alley.” In 
all parts of the world there are women 
whose forms are covered with diamonds, 
but who still carry the habits of the alley 
in their souls. In the long run, the safety 
of our national morals and manners does 
not lie in any of the little social circles, 
but in the average sense and breeding 
of the vast public from which those cir- 
cles are constantly recruited.” L. B. 








A RICH DUKE. 


Publisher Christian Union : A newspaper 
correspondent writes from London as 
follows about the Dake of Bedford, 
who died last week: “He was one of 
the richest peers in England. He held 
118 acres in London alone, on which were 
built 2,912 houses, for which enormous 
rents are paid. His estates in the 
middle and west of England are almost 
as valuable, the royalties derived from 
the mines on his property being very 
great, though not so high as twenty-five 
years ago. He came in for a great deal 
of London abuse, as he never sought to 
improve Covent Garden Market, which he 
owned, and which for years has been 
known as Mud Salad Market. Covent 
Garden Theater and Drury Lane Theater 
are built on his land. He obtained a 
dukedom in 1872 by the death of his 
cousin, from whom, in addition to the 
estates, he inherited about £6,000,000. 
It is estimated that he has left about 
£10,000,000 for the benefit of his heir, 
who, as Marquis of Tavistock, has long 
been noted as a man who never said a 
wise thing or performed any notable 
action. The late Duke had a sort of 
mania for pulling down houses. Had he 
lived, say, ten years longer the pretty vil- 
lage of Woburn at his park gates in 
Bedfordshire would have ceased to exist, 
as each house was demolished by the ducal 
owner as the lease fell in. Four years 
the Duke bought the Battlesden Park 
estate for £15,000, and his first care was 
to pull down the beautiful house upon it, 
which had cost £60,000 to build only a 
few years previously. On the other hani, 
he built a so-called cottage near Tavi- 
stock at a cost of £80,000. It stands in 
a park in which there are sixty miles of 
walks and drives.” 
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()rne UNSPEAKABLE DELIGHT 
ao IT! THE VIM AND BuUOY- 
ANCY! HAVE YOU EVER 
BEEN A PRISONER? ARE 


YOU A PRISONER NOW? DOES DISEASE HOLD YOU? ESCAPE! 
COMPOUND OXYGEN WILL HELP YOU HERE. 
COMPOUND OXYGEN IS A CONCENTRATION OF OZONE. IT 
IS CHARGED WITH ELECTRICITY. 
SENDS A GLOW OF REVITALIZATION ALL THROUGH THE SYSTEM. 
IN ORDER TO INHALE COMPOUND OXYGEN IT MUST BE 
RELEASED FROM THE INHALING APPARATUS BY HEAT. THIS 
SENDS A WARM, OXYGENATED VAPOR TO THE BREATHING 
SURFACES THAT IS NOT ONLY MOST SOOTHING AND HEALING, 
BUT IS MOST EFFECTUAL IN REMOVING CLOTS AND OBSTRUC- 
COMPOUND OXYGEN MAKES STRENGTH. 


INHALED TO THE LUNGS IT 


THAT'S 


THE POINT; AND STRENGTH IS THE SPECIFIC OF ALL SPECIFICS TO WORK 


WONDERS FOR THE SICK MAN. 


A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL TELL YOU WHO HAVE BTEN RESTORED TO 
HEALTH AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF THIS POWERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 


THE BOOK !S FILLED WITH SIGNED INDORSEMENTS, AND WILL BE SENT 
ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE TO ANY ONE WHO WILL ADDRESS 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





120 SuTTER St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


68 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA. 





“SUPERIOR NUTRITION-THE LIFE? 





EQ OD 


THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF UNRI 

AND MEDICINAL WORTH, A SOLID EXTRACT DERIVED BY 
A NEW PROCESS FROM VERY SUPERIOR GROWTHS OF 
WHEAT— NOTHING More- It Has JUSTLY ACQUIRED 
THE REPUTATION OF BEING THE SALVATOR FOR 


INVAL 


AND THE AGED. 
AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE GROWTH 
AND PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND 


CHILDREN 


A SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED 
FEVERS AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL AGENT 
iN ALL DISEASES OF THE STOMACH AND INTESTINES. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
SHIPPING DEPOT—WJOHN CARLE & SONS,-NEW*YORK- 


DUPLICATE a. 








WEDDING —‘teikroons 
PRESENTS. 14.00. 





We have tried to illustrate four of our special bar- 
gains this month. 

The Repoursé chased Salad Fork and Spoon, hand- 
somely cased, is only $16.00. 

The Dainty Bon-Bon Dish and Tongs, $10.00. 

A dozen of the trident ye Forks, $10.00. 

A dozen of the twist Coffee Spoons, Gilt Bowl, 


These are from 30% to 40% under ces, 
and we have 5,000 cases correspondingly at 
We will send a number of cases to any address for 


‘ OLD GOLD Jewelry, and worn-out or useless 
silver, taken in exchange or ht. Send by regis- 
paces or express. Certified check sent by re- 
m 


JOHNSTON & SON, 150 Bowery, N. Y. 
Established 1844. Send for Price-tist. 
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Those answering an Advertisement 
{ will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
4 t:ser and Publisher by stating that 
they saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION, 
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a All the “Pittsburgh” 
LEM M wants is filling 
nib > and wiping once 

ally a day and trim- 
ming once a 
a. week. A wick 
will last a 
year or 
two; but 
the light 
will not be 












the wick is 
not renewed in six months—it 
gets thick, so that the oil does 
not pass through it freely. 

No other central-draft lamp 
is sO easy to care for; the 
others are very difficult. ¢ 

The ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ is better 


every way. Send for a primes. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PiTTSBURGH Brass Co. 


ARMOURS 
EXTRACT 


6—- OF ——e 


BEEF. 


The best and most eco- 
nomical “stock”? for Soups. 
Sauces, Beef Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs 













Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. § 
€ 


Van Hourews Cocoa: 


The Original--Most Soluble. ; 


Ask your Grocer forit,takenoother. [65¢ 
















DENVER-COLORADO. 


freely given by 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


Financial. 





The whole drift of money, both from 
the interior and from the Treasury, is 
towards Wall Street. Last week demon- 
strated this fact more conclusively than 
at any time in a year, and this week 
serves to emphasize it more completely. 
Here we have, as illustrated in the bank 
statement below, an addition of nearly 
$6,000,000 to our banks’ surplus revenue, 
notwithstanding an increase of deposits 
of nearly $8,000,000, which calls for 
about $2,000,000 additional reserve, as 
an increased liability. The whole money 
situation (barring what distrust might 
and would arise in case it were at all 
probable that a free silver coinage bill, 
pure and simple, could pass Congress and 
become a law) is radically changed from 
last November. We must not forget 
that we are creating five million new fol - 
lars, and adding it all to our circulation, 
every month—which gives us $60,000,- 
000 a year expansion in our circulating 
medium, by the purchase of silver under 
the present law; and we must not forget, 
also, that our money in actual circulation 
has increased about $110,000,000 in the 
year that has passed, so that, now money 
is returning so voluminously from the 
country to our great financial center, the 
volume is on a larger scale than ever be- 
fore. The result of all this central drift- 
ing of funds will soon be to give us an 
abnormal ease in the New York City 
banks, such as we had in 1885-6-7; 
the only outlet for which will be, for 
the next six months, in speculation. 

The question of scarcity of money was 
the one which prevented speculation in 
the security exchange during the past 
year; conditions, but for such scarcity, 
were ripe for a great rise in our home 
securities, but the dearth of funds here 
and abroad and their protracted scarcity 
finally bred distrust, which made the con- 
ditions of the past four months possible. 
Certain it is that railways as a whole 
never made such a showing in dividends 
as they have made for the year just 
ended ; railway properties, notwithstand- 
ing all the croaking to the contrary, have 
made great earnings, exhibiting not only 
the results of the heavy crops of 1889, 
but as well the natural expansion of the 
carrying trade and thereby the general 
growth and enterprise of the country. 
Money, then, was the béte-noir during the 
year past. We suffered here from it, and 
Europe suffered equally with ourselves. 
The 1890 crisis was almost purely finan- 
cial, and we believe will so prove both 
from its inception and in its results; we 
doubt if the commercial world will feel it 
in its general exchanges of trade any 
more than it has done, and it has felt it 
only as a reflection from and in sympathy 
with the security markets thus far. Now, 
if and when this money question is elimi- 
nated—and the time of such elimination 
seems to have surely come—the favorable 
conditions which have been heretofore 
prevented from asserting themselves will 
be very likely to find expression. Prices 
have gone so low that the risk of buyin 
is reduced to the minimum, and wi 
plenty of money at hand, including the 
large expansion of our currency, the 
spirit of speculation is very likely to grow 
and widen until it shall break out in all 
directions where speculative fuel is to be 
had. So we look for an absorption of 
this influx of funds in a large advance id 
market values, especially in Wall Streen 
where conditions favor higher prices aut, 
where the facilities are so ready at hand 
for inviting a movement. There are some 
things which make our present conditions 
seem to be in line with the prevailing 
conditions of 1879, just previous to the 
great movement of 1880-1. 

The action of the United States Senate 
in the repeated passage by that body of 
the identical free silver coinage bill of 
last June ean hardly be characterized as 
anything else than demagogic, so far 
as the affirmative votes are concerned ; 
the majority of them were doubtless cast 
for political reasons, and these very un- 
worthy ones. The danger of such a bill 
becoming a law is not a probable one. 
_ ie passed the — in June last 
with a larger majority than it the 
same body by this past sn Sa be- 
lieve it will be repudiated by the House, 





or, at the most, the House will demand 
a Conference Committee and a com- 





promise bill ; but if, under an impulse, 
the House should commit itself to this 
bill, there is not the — doubt 
but that the President would veto it, so 
that no alarm should be taken at the 
Senate’s foolish action. 

The markets in the Stock Exchan 
for the past week have more than held 
their own in some things, and have lost 
but fractionally in others. The bond 
market continues strong, with a continu- 
ous investment demand, both for gilt- 
edged and fair bonds, while the specu- 
lative issues are sharing the same steadi- 
ness as speculative stocks. 

The Northwestern Railway Associa- 
tion finished its organization, and, through 
its new committees, is formulating its 
regulations, preparatory to the applica- 
tion of them to the various roads under 
its dominion. There is no reason to 
doubt that it will greatly simplify and 
improve the general railway situation in 
the Northwest in the way of adjusting 
rates and apportioning traffic-tonnage, 
notwithstanding the effort of news bu- 
reaus to belittle its powers and action. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease........... $510,600 
Specie, increase........... + 4,632,100 
Legal tenders, increase..... 3,130,600 
its, increase .....,... 7,852,500 

, increase.......... 5,799,575 


This gives the city banks a surplus 
reserve of about $19,200,000, which in 
volume is quite unprecedented for a 
long period of time, and the accumula- 
tion has apparently just begun. Money 
closed for the week at three per cent. 
WAL STREET. 








CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - ~- Chicago, 





(nvestments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORE, 





Western 
Investments 
a@ specialty. 





Prominently connected with conservative financia 
sperations throughout the West for many years, every 
wvestment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 


916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, Secretary. 








FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 

8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 

ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Rerzrence: Denver National Bank. 


ERIC 
M TRUST CAN 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined and approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


HY lean at 5 per cent. when you 
My ay 
no taxes 
Aurrep H., Wavec. % i. Chamber of Com; 
merece, Utah. 
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JANUARY 22, 1891. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 








Security the First Thought. 
Profit Afterwards. 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 
Of Fort Worth, Texas, 
as Registrars and transfer agents offer af par, paya- 
d 
Pans in" dase” ees tnt of $5030 7 Da 
cent. preferred cumulativedividend stock of the 


Fort Worth Security & Construction Co., 
OF FORT WORTH, TEXAS, 


whose capital of $500,000 is divided into $200,000 7 per 
cent. yosteesed cumulative dividend stock, $310,000 
6 per cent. common stock. The en issue com- 
mon stock having been taken by citizens of Fort 
Worth, at par. 

HOW DIVIDENDS WILL BE PAID. 
in addition to its other valua- 
inside, real estate, owns in the city of Fort 
Worth, Texas, the two finest commercial a 
south of St. Louis in the United States, as 
Hurley Office paticing ond the Martin-Brown Whole- 
cule © Gos, building, ins Se the CA int 
ren 5 anaually, been agreed by the 
— to set aside $14,000 from these rentals which 
can 


200,000 ; and her, that su e' 8 
ret be paid in full out of the assets of sai ra- 
tion upon the dissolution thereof before the common 


stock shall be entitled to share in such assets. And 
it is further that after the —— stock has 
been paid its 7 per cent. dividend, that from net earn- 
ings the common stock is to receive 6 per cent., and 
from the balance of profits a dividend be paid on each 
the preferred and common of 3 per cent., thus mak- 
ing the — a@ 10 per cent. and the common a9 
per cent. stock. All earnings above sufficient to pay 
the above dividends, which will amount to $47,000 
per wea is to be carried to surplus account for a 
period of five years, and at the expiration of that 
time the directors may divide it among the stock- 
holders of record as yA may d 

It is expected that fr 
$200,000 now offered the corporation can earn from 
$150,000 to $200,000 per annum, as it will place the 
company in a position to handle all business offered 
to a minimum of from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 worth 
of construction annually. 

OBJECTS OF THE COMPANY. 

The Fort Worth Security and Construction Com- 
pany, of Fort Worth, Texas, is duly incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of Texas for the purpose of 
the erection of buildings and the accumulation and 
loan of funds for the purchase of real property in 
cities, towns, and 8, also for the accumu- 
lation and loan of money. 

HISTORY OF THE COMPANY. 

The Fort Worth Security and Construetion Vom- 
pany, of Fort Worth. Texas, is an outgrowth of and 
succeeded the Fort Worth and Oon 
Company, December 31st, 1890, which was 
successful corporation of its kind in the 
having, on a capital of 
inside of two years. 
tal in February 


° 





is now offered. 

The phenomenal net earnings ofhi ts corporation 
shows why conservative investors, |\demanding as- 
sured dividends, are turning from 

Railway to Industrial Securities. 

Its capital, invested mostly in inside improved 

roperty which is constantly ingen, value, 
orms a permanent security for its fidelity and for 
controlling the sale of the securities in the 
As its officers are amon: 





an 
such a high rate of dividend, coupled with absolute 
safety, is offered to the public. 

ITS GENERAL BUSINESS. 

In addition to its construction de; ent, it trans- 
acts a general financial business. deals in Texas 
securities for investors, trust funds, and institutions; 
furnishes information and makes expert reports one 
the property of) individuals, railway or other corpo- 
rations, and fo td taxes for non-residents 

Examination and Guarantee of T.tles. 

Titles to Texas real and mortgages thor- 
oughly examined and insured, the charge of which 
will be made known before work is 

The option is reserved to subscribers to pay in full 
on application or on the date of any instalment. . 

Interest at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum will 
be allowed on such prepayments. 

For further particulars address the MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK or the FORT WORTH SECUR- 
ITY & CONSTRUCTION CO., Fort Worth, Texas. 


The CENTRAL TRUST C0. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


We have for sale choice First M e Loans on 
Denver City Real Esta e and Improved Colorado 
Farms. We can make immediate transfer of these 
securities, and will coliect and remit interest free of 

e 





charge to investors. We deal only in se- 

curities that we have given careful per- 

sonal examination and ve to be 

absolutely safe. We O — have, from 
¢ 


time to time, first- 
School District, and other Bonds. We invite corre- 
spondence. and will furnish the best of references, 
ast and West. 
Directora :—F. D. Levering, Pres ; 0. E_ Dickio- 
son, Vice-Pres. ; R. N. Pearson, Sec’y; E. H. Smith, 
Treas. ; Thos. 8. Hayden. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed, - - $2,000,000.00 
Paid in (cash), - - - ~-  1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716.85 
Assets, - - - - 11,168,685.04 


The well-known firm of accountants, Bar 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
chester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the Company, as published June 
30th, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 


Having examined the books of the Equi- 

table Mo: Compan hereb. 

tify that the foregein accounts and state- 

ment are in conformity therewith, and we 

represent iN pes iti Ay: rg Fy nay as 
en oO 

on the 36th June, 1890. ilies piagnie 


rrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co: 
New York, 16th Oct., 1890. . 


6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 

41-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 
— three months to two years. 

A first-class investment securities 
bought and sold. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Bresiwey. | Berl Germany. 
it . 
mI Berlin, one 


Phila., 4th & Chesta 

Boston. Ili Devonshire Bt 
Debentures issued by 
this Company make 
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as safe an investment as is possible. 
Interest never in default, 


Safety Better than High Rates, 


Let us tell you what we can do 
for you for an investment either 
in bonds or loans, 


Assets April 30, 1889, $3,342,202. 


American Investment Co., 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


E. 8. Onmsszy, A. L. Onmspy, 2 Vice- 
President. H. KE. Summons, § Prest’s, 





KAN SAS CITY.—For sale, a 


100-foot front business corner on Grand 
Avenue, in block opposite the $1,000,000 dry 
goods store of Bullem, Moore, Emery & Co., 
at a price lower than any similar property in 
the United States. 

Bargains in investment property from 
$3,000 to $300,000, paying good income. 
Conservative loans placed. 

ESTABLISHED 1879. 


H. L. JOHNSON & C0., 


INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Street, - Kansas City, Mo. 


BETTER THAN 
7% MORTGAGES 


The National Realty Co. will 
time lots in Sioux Falls, South D. 
half to th 











mn -_ ioe a short 
0 in one- 
a@ mile of the Court-house 


eas 
a ote of- 
fered tr sale. Apply for maps and circulars to . 


NATIONAL REALTY CO., 


105 State Street, 7 Boston, Mass. 





The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


HIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
goes 4 
Com a 
ited by law. 
tors, etc., can invest in 
etzk B JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 


8% to 10% on Ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


REFERENCES: Contjnental Nat. Bank, N. Y.,R. G. Dun 
& Co-, John V. ell & Co., and Metropolitan Nat. 
Bank, Chicago. Cory 4 Jinttod 
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THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA. 





HAS DOUBL 
ulation in TWO 





L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Srzan, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. 0.; Duluth, Minn. 











The title, money-lender, has 
come to mean a man with a 
hundred dollars or two as well 
as a banker. 

The little lender sends his 
money to some western bank 
that he happens to know. 

How this is done and how it 
can be done by those who have 
no acquaintance there is shown 
in a pamphlet published by the 
Kansas City Investment Com- 
pany. 

The pamphlet is free tc 
those who write for it. 


Tug Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
riartford, Connecticut, 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston. 





IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY GO WHERE 
THE MONEY IS. 


HELENA, 


MONTANA, 


vith a present population approximating 20,000, and 
nereasing at the rate of about 5,000 annually is, 
size considered, 


THE RICHEST CITY IN THE WORLD, 


NOTICE THE BANKING CAPITAL. 





‘rst National Bank paseiuvecteseahate 
Montana *‘* bes 

Helena “ se 
Merch’nts* are, 

second “ page CS, 

American“ “oct 

Cruse Savings ROTTER 
Together holding average 


lions of dollars, which puts on 
a level with cities like Rochester, 
lis, Ind., Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
all classed as among the wealthiest most pros- 
oerous in tern States, with populations 
sanging above one-hundred thousand each. 

The combined wealth of the citizens of Helena 
.n mines, real estate, cattle and other property is 
largely above one hundred millions of dollars ana 
is the result of buta few years effort in the devel- 

2 f reso’ marking Montana as a State 
more bountifully endowed by nature than any 4 







” 





dred thousand people produces annually in gold, 
ae Tend. cattle, horses, wool, hides- 
exportable commodities amounting to 
66,600.00, nearly equaling in value those of 
he State of Texas, with a population of two-and-a 
juarter millions. 

For full information, address, 


L. G PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 





ete. 
. Minn. 


$30 








NEW MODEL 
YPEWRITER 


J 





> 


WELL AS DIRECT PURCHASERS. 


Send for our catalogues and terms, the former full 
to the brim of good testimonials See our mani- 
folding. Consider the price. Compare with 
others. You’ll buy of us then. Address 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CoO., 
10 Temple Place, . - - - Boston. 








Those answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


Publisher omg: by -F saw the 
‘arate Carian Union. 





MAULE’S SEEDS 


LEAD ALL. 


Our Catalogue for 1891 is pronounced ab- 
solutely the best seed and plant book issued; 
printed in good legible type, on good paper, it 
excites the admiration of all. 664 varieties 
of Vegetables, Flowers, Flowering Plants, 
Small Fruits, Fruit- and Nut-bearing Trees, 
etc., are beautifully illustrated, as many as 
38 of them being in colors. This catalogue is 
mailed free to all who ordered in 1890; but as 
the postage on the book alone is five cents, we 
must ask all others who are not customers, 
desiring a copy, to send us twenty-five cents 
in stamps for it; and in addition to sending 
our catalogue, we will also mail you, without 
extra charge, a packet of the wonderful BUSH 
LIMA BEANS, THE MOST VALUABLE VEGE- 
TABLE NOVELTY INTRODUCED IN YEARS; 
AND A PACKET OF THE NEW MARGUERITE 
CARNATION, THE FLORAL WONDER OF 
1891. These two packets of seeds are worth 
25 cents; so it virtually means the same thing 
as mailing our catalogue free to all who answer 
this advertisement. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








qOU MAY BELIEVE IN 


FREE TRADE 


If so you will be pleased to know 
The tariff on seeds has not increased, 
But you must admit that 


PROTECTION 


To the interests of Farm and Garden 
Demands the use of GOOD SEEDS. 
If you want the Best write for 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 33; 


With honest descriptions and illustrations, 
Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE&CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE B 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
customers. It is better than ever. 

Every person using Garden, 

Flower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY &CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 


. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


like establishment in the~world. First- 
class d-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Sogearemien’ advice given on all makes. Machin: 
sold on monthly payments. Any Instrum 

factured shi; vilege to examine. EXCHANG- 
ING A 8 ° holesale prices to dealers. 
Illustrated Catalogues Free. 

TYPEWRITER 70 Broadway, New York. 


HEADQUARTERS, § 144 Lasalle St., Chicago. 


BOOKS BY 


hamilton W. Mabie. 


The following books by Mr. Hamitron W. 
MABiIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


MY STUDY FIRE. $1.25, 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. i6mo. $1.00. 











12mo. 





GREAT opPoRTunrry FoR sunt acets as |OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her No. 


ture Described by Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie, and Some of Her Familiar Scenes 
Illustrated. The illustrations are photo- 
gravures from Nature, with remarques 
drawn by Frank T. Merrill. Oblong 
quarto, limp cover, with photogravure on 
Japanese paper, gilt edges. Price, $4.00; 
cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union, 





30 La Fayette Place, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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PHENI 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


STATEMENT, ite Ist, 1891. 


Cash Capital - - - 
Reserve for Unearned wulelehet ~ ~ 


Reserved for Unpaid Losses and all other Claims 


NET SURPLUS - 


Total Assets (Market Value) 


Increase in Assets - - ~ ~ - 
Increase in Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Increase in NET SURPLUS 

NO. 195 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


$1,000,000 00 
- 3,243,416 13 

201,194 51 
- 658,704 42 





- $5,098,315 06 
$317,059 41 
67,065 O04 
251,783 35 
January 12th, 1891. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a Semi-annual Dividend of Five (5) 


Per Cent., payable on demand at this Office to Stockholders of 


record on that date. 





HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office: No. 119 Broadway. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1891. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Cash in Banks. ............0-cceecscecceeceesceesssceccceccceceeecseeseeeeecesesseesseseseeeerens: $ 313,400 82 

Bonds and nd Morigag betes: Gans Be lien on Real Estate...........+sseseeee soesecerseeceserseees 65, 350 90 
DL. . ilE Rance cach sseSebeeeessbenebsonenes. cotnenseee bse 7 

Beak and Railroad Brooks and Bonds (market value). ¢ 00 


Bank, Trust Co 
State and City Sonne TE 256 5e See nin acon puebedeenesibe cote sasannanipn ppabe : i 
Loans on Stocks, payable on Gemand..........-s+sseseeeeececes seen soseesecseeescesseuscuces 93, 


Stocks, payable on deman: 
Inverest due and eoreed on lat January, 1891........-..eeeees ereeeeceee 
pverenees macetiested and in hands cf Agents 








LIABILITIES. 
Cash ve rei Fad EE LEE, Fa EE ea 
Reserve sate ML. cin oe nto dhetedsh (deebeosoesscensespegees Sesccencce 2000 
Reserve for Un tne and Claims Sidcichbhbsee on svebsonecbvonndsevennnepenent 
Reserve for Sinking Fund...........-...0-seececesesecesceesscnececcees seeeeessoess 
Net Surplus.........csccee-ceceeveceecceeseree seneeeeesessececceeesecseeeeceeseeeesesecesenees 
DIRECTORS: 

M Oliver 8. Carter, rey a ¥. , Metbeosk, 
its. A. Hurlbut, > M. . Reber done # e. h ashburn, 
Jour R. Ford. David McAipin, H Lewis, 


John R. 
William R. Fosdick, 
William H. Townsend, 


; Fra ert tt, 
Coarciius N Bliss.” ca pis pockion 
DANIEL A. ...... President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, } 
THOMAS B. GREENE, ’ 5 5ecretaries. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, AREUNAH M. BURE S, Ass’ 


New York, January 13, 1891. 








JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., 





707 08 
00 00 
’ 94 

574,883 71 
1,375,064 03 


$9,091,192 58 











ee eeweeeeree 





3,709,312 
$79 

70€ 
, 














$9,091,192 58 


Smith, " 


Henry x 
af C. White, ws : 
'G. Snow, J 


George H. Hartford, 
Henry F. Noyes. 


in Vice-Presidevts, 
t Secretari 





SOLID SILVER WARE. 


The subjoined ~reg cr are 


pag A re —= the social delig: of ne 

tea table, of are the neceenary scoes 

sories, and which are shee in ag = to- 

gether with a full Sollaction in Bo! Silver for 

table use, for toilet table, and for persona! 

adornment. 

a The value of the Tea Caddy, richly 

a) hand chased, five inches high, is $24 ; ~ 
Tea Seoop, $1.75 ; the Bonbon Dish, with 


open-wor 

found in |, 
mentation. e 
——_ for a Jelly 


bright chasing, is 
supplied, heavily 
Then 


Baskets, Cream 
Chocolate Jugs, 
Dishes, ete. 





830 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





border, is $8.50. These are 
e variety of form and orna- 


most costly, suitable as 
Dish, is priced at $40; 


Sugar Tongs are $1.75. We may also 
ma the Hot-water Kettle with Lamp ; 
the most elaborate, 


eae t 

is $90. These 
plated, from $13 to $20. 
gar Dishes and 


ere are — 


and Water Pitchers, 
Cracker Bowls, Salad 


Descriptive catalogues supplied, with further in- 
dications of Solid Silver Ware, Rich Table Por- 
celain, Bronzes, Clocks, Art Furniture, etc. 


The purpose is to re this stock with 
productions as y a . while ad- 
iuiendipipasinds alee 


Ovington Brothers, 
Brooklyn House, Fulton and Clark Streets. 


Also, BAR HARBOR, MAINE. 








Batnple 
BH pe te BR. 
Canberra and etoe list cnt free. THE FORSYTH MFG. CO., 204 


THE RORSTES | COMBTRATION RUG AND Eee RorpEey Embroidery patterns 
the kind now 


Eig enigy sot on rect Se Chicago. 





F STERBROOK’ S 


-——STEEL PENS— 








Househoid 
Authority. 


“Tn my schools and in illus- 
trating my lectures I have 
thoroughly tested all the lead- 
ing Baking Powders, and 
‘Cleveland’s Superior’ Pow- 
der has invariably given the 
best results.” 


lek, T Becca: 


Principal Philadelphia Cooking Schooi 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC. MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24, 1890. 
the Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Con 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affaw 
on the 3ist of December, 1889. 





*remiums on Marine Risks from lst Ji 

uary, 1889. to 3ist December, 1889....... 

Premiums on Poli not marked o! 
PE EE cinnoestnccscasetonsaaseeno’ 1,386,134 8° 


Premiums yw off om Ist January, 
1889, to 3lst December, 1889...........- oo $4,144,943 13 13 


Sere eee ereeececeeeeeeee 


pan 


eer eeeereeees 


secu! 

Real Estate and Claims due the ‘Compas 
esti ioc Metddenetscteesesassorse oo aatihi 00 

14s.990 24 


Ae eee eee weer eeeseeseseneees 


ne one cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will Tag to the holders thereof, or their 
iva ves, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 


er ~~ rtificates of the issue of 1885 will 
96 redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or = 
legal representatives, on and after Tu y, 
Fourth of February next, from which date all w 
st thereon will cease. e certificates to or) 
laced at tthe time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend, of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
earned premi a = the Company —# ine ‘ear ending 
3lst December. for which certi: 
ssued on and nite Tuesday, the Sixth af May i= fo 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





i. D. JON JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 


1. A. RAV N. DENTO T 
loskPa CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
[AMES LOW GEORGE H. 
M. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 

TENJAMEN EP FIELD LDRON P. BROWN, 

MUND W. CORLIES, YNeON HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT. ISAAC BELL. 
ILL i THOMAS 2 MAITLAND, 


LTON, 
HN WLETT, R , ale LH. HOADLEY. 
‘HARLES ‘ BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOBTIN 
AENRY E. H “GEORGE W. CAMPEF LA 
‘HAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROW 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 


A. A. RAVEN. 94 Vice-President 








Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for bs Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, 
Fish, &c.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 


pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pound 
lean beef. Genuine only with aumnokee of 
— Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 


Son o 40, 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor, 16th St., N.Y. 











Constable K3 Co, 


INDIA PONGEES, 
CORAHS. 


Spring Styles and Colorings, 
from importations now 
open. 


THESE GOODS ARE UNRIVALLED 
FOR DURABILITY and WEAR. 


SILKS. 


BALL AND DINNER DRESS FABRICS, 


Veloutines, Satins, 


EMBROIDERED MOUSSELINE DE SOIB, 


Grenadines, Gazes, 


CREPE DE CHINE, 


Plain and Brocaded Veloutine, 
WHITE «® COLORED BROCADES «® SATINS, 


Hroadooay A> 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








THE NEW INDIA SILKS 


We have just received several cases 
of new and elegant designs in Rich 
Printed and Jacquard India Silks, 
our latest importations, and have 
opened them for immediate sale. 

A noticeable feature of the assort- 
ment is the large number of Black 
Grounds, figured in flowered patterns 
of most beautiful colorings; and of 
Light Grounds, with designs of bud, 
vine, or spray, in choicest and most 
delicate half-tones. 

The newest fabric, Drap de Nocta, 
is unexcelled for durability and grace- 
fulness in drapery. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York, 








PIANOS. 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, ape Retina 


sae ee 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 


lormation sept to all wearers of Artifi- 
gal Tooth upon the receipt of post Dr. W. E. 
DUNN, 331 Lesingtop Ave. cor. 34h Bt, New York, 








